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GERMANY AND CHINA. 


WHEN the admiral commanding the German squadron in Chinese 
waters received the order to seize the Bay of Kiao Chou, voices were 
not wanting, particularly in the foreign press, which declared this to 
be the preliminary step to the partition of China. In order, however, 
that we may fully understand the reasons which influenced Germany 
in adopting the above measure, a retrospective survey of the relations 
between the European Powers and the Chinese Empire will be neces- 
sary. 

When the first Prussian embassy arrived in China, in the spring 
of 1861, barely six months had elapsed since the British and French 
troops had been withdrawn from Peking, and their victorious colors 
were still flying over Tientsin and the Taku Forts, while strong garri- 
sons of the allied forces held Shanghai and other places. Upon the 
arrival of the embassy at Singapore, in August, 1860, its chief, Count 
Eulenburg (afterward Minister of the Interior under Prince Bismarck), 
was undecided whether to follow the allied armies to Peking and con- 
clude his treaty under their protection, or to defer proceeding to China 
until the end of the campaign. He wisely determined to maintain 
his independence, and sailed for Japan, where he arrived at a time 
when the opposition of the Court party to the establishment of new 
treaties was at its height. Count Eulenburg, nevertheless, succeeded 
in concluding a treaty for Prussia. When, however, the members of 
the German Customs Union had affixed their names to the document, 
the Gorogio, the Shogun’s council of state, frightened by the long list 
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of incomprehensible names, refused to sign it; nor did the energetic 
support of Mr. Townsend Harris, then United States Minister to Japan, 
and a staunch friend of Prussia, succeed in allaying the fears of the 
Japanese. 

A few days after the arrival of the embassy at Shanghai, the writer 
was sent to Tientsin to deliver letters from his chief to the British and 
French ministers, Sir Frederick Bruce and M. de Bourboulon, and to 
seek their advice as to the best course to pursue. Both ministers, who 
were about to start for Peking, strongly advised against the Prussian 
Minister's visit to Tientsin, and recommended that he wait at Shanghai 
for the appointment of Chinese plenipotentiaries with whom to negoti- 
ate his treaty. In his report, the writer had occasion to point out how 
ill-advised and suicidal such a policy would be, owing to the distance 
of the seat of negotiation from the capital. This view was shared by 
the Ambassador himself, who had already decided to proceed to Tien- 
tsin without further delay. As it was, nearly four months elapsed be- 
fore the negotiations were completed ; and not until he threatened to go 
to Peking did Count Eulenburg succeed in inducing the British and 
French Ambassadors to side with him in the discussion. The attitude 
of these representatives can be explained only by their desire to prevent 
any other Power from obtaining by amicable means what their respec- 
tive countries had been able to secure only after two wars. Further- 
more, they were governed by instructions from home not to press any 
demands upon the Chinese Government, but to endeavor to conciliate 
it in every possible way, in order, if possible, to remove the memory 
of its recent defeat and humiliation. It was due to the firm determi- 
nation of Count Eulenburg, to accept nothing less than what had been 
conceded to others, that he finally succeeded in obtaining a treaty ex- 
actly similar to that which had been concluded a year before by the 
belligerent Powers—with the proviso, however, that Prussia should 
make no use of her right of legation for five years. 

Within a few years after the conclusion of this treaty, Prussia was 
on two occasions again exposed to the dangers resulting from the ill- 
will of some Power whose influence in the Far East was greater than 
her own. In 1864, during the war with Denmark, the British authori- 
ties in China were openly hostile to Prussia. At that time a Danish 
merchantinan, which had been condemned by a Prussian naval court 
sitting at Tientsin,—a place where Prussia, as well as England, was quali- 
fied under her treaty to exercise admiralty jurisdiction,—was seized, 
while sailing under the Prussian flag, by the British authorities at Hong 
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Kong. The condemnation of the Prussian naval court was set aside 
as illegal, and the ship was restored to its former owner. 

Still worse was the condition of affairs in 1870. In that year, the 
North German commanders and representatives, acceding to the pro- 
posal of the French naval and diplomatic authorities, had agreed to re- 
gard the waters of China and Japan as neutral territory, in order that 
the French Legation at Peking might be enabled to obtain full satisfac- 
tion for the murder of French subjects during the June riots. Both Eng- 
land and the United States had warmly indorsed this arrangement, 
which the German Government had already ratified. Nevertheless, 
upon the fall of the French Empire, one of the first acts of the Gou- 
vernement de la Défense nationale was to order its representatives and 
naval officers in the Far East to withdraw from the compact with Ger- 
many; stating as a reason that no occasion should be neglected to 
inflict as much harm as possible upon Germany, whose hosts had in- 
vaded France. From that moment French men-of-war made the ports 
of China and Japan their base of operations; observing therefrom the 
movements of German merchant-vessels, and following them whenever 
they attempted to leave the shelter of the neutral ports. After such 
experiences, no German statesman could fail to recognize the necessity 
of establishing a point d’appui in the Far-Eastern seas, not for aggres- 
sive purposes, but in order to protect the naval and commercial inter- 
ests of Germany in time of peace as well as of war. If it required a 
period of thirty years to realize this aim, it was only because, during 
this long interval, Germany was engaged in the solution of matters of 
greater and more immediate importance. 

Although Germany recognized the necessity of guarding her own 
interests, yet, from the arrival of her first minister at Peking to the 
present day, her primary aim has been to maintain with and among her 
sister-nations a system of cotperation based upon an identity of inter- 
ests. Such a system is not only a safeguard in cases where the lives 
and property of foreigners are imperilled; but it also serves to prevent 
any Western Power from encroaching upon the privileges of the natives. 

It was certainly due to this identity of interests, and the unity of 
action which sprang from it, that the Japanese Revolution, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the Shogun and the reéstablishment of the 
Mikado, was effected without the aid of the Western Powers, whose 
expulsion from the sacred soil of Japan was indeed one of the first 
demands made by the followers of the Mikado. It was due to the 
same influence that the first attempt to invade Korea, in 1874, was 
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abandoned by Japan, which Power, in order to satisfy the army, which 
was clamoring for some military exploit, then undertook the expedition 
to Formosa. 

In China, also, the concerted action of the foreign representatives 
contributed largely to check the fanaticism of the literati. But the 
influence which the foreign diplomatic body might have exercised upon 
the central government was weakened considerably by the policy of the 
Powers on the occasion of the occupation of the Liukiu Islands by 
Japan, as well as during the Franco-Chinese difficulties in Annam and 
Ton-King. The passive attitude of the Powers at that time went far 
to destroy the confidence of Chinese statesmen in the sense of equity 
and justice of their foreign friends. 

Nevertheless, when, in 1891, the anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
riots broke out in the Yang-tse Valley and threatened to assume larger 
proportions, it was due solely to the combined action of the foreign 
representatives that the danger was averted. Indeed, this intervention 
might have been productive of far greater and more beneficial results, 
had not the United States Government, for reasons unknown, suddenly 
withdrawn from the compact. England, fearing that Russia might 
imitate the example of the United States, was the next to follow. 
Indeed, she played directly into the hands of the wily mandarins by 





accepting the flimsy statement that the riots were the work of a society 
which conspired against the Government, and not against Christians 
and foreigners. The outbreak of the rebellion in Mongolia in 1896, 
which, at the beginning, was directed against Catholic missionaries and 
their native proselytes, was also the natural outcome of the vacillating 
policy of the foreign governments and their representatives. 

When the differences between China and Japan on the subject of 
Korea arose in 1894, the identity of interests and action among the 
foreign Powers, which might have prevented the war or terminated it 
more speedily, had ceased to exist in China, as well as in Japan. The 
United States had dissolved the union with the other Powers in 1891; 
and it maintained this neutral attitude in 1894-95. The antagonism 
which had sprung up in England against German industrial and com- 
mercial progress had found its way also into British diplomacy, and, 
though less openly avowed, made itself very acutely felt in China, 
where petty attempts to undermine German interests and influence 
were constantly made. France and Russia, or rather the represent- 
atives of these Powers at Peking, had also separated themselves 
from their associates, ostensibly on account of the Audience Question, 
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but more probably in order to inaugurate that policy of joint action, 
which, since Kronstadt, had formed the basis of the understanding 
between these two Powers. The result of this situation was, that all 
the attempts at mediation between the two belligerents failed; and 
when the conditions of peace which Japan intended to impose upon 
China were divulged it became evident that Japan, in possession of the 
Liau Tong peninsula and the southern districts of Mongolia, would 
become a permanent menace to China, and in this way endanger the 
peace of the Far East, indeed of the world. The positions held in 
Talien-wan and at Port Arthur would have enabled Japan within 
twenty-four hours to throw an army upon the coasts of Shangtung 
and Chili, and to blockade the Gulf of Pechili at a moment’s notice. 
In this way China would either have become subject entirely to the 
uncertain policies of Japan, or she would have been compelled to 
abandon her present capital and select some other place less exposed 
to the danger of a Japanese invasion. 

Even at that moment a combined action on the part of the princi- 
pal Powers would have been of the greatest importance, and it was the 
fault of England that such an action did not take place; for England 
refused to join Germany, France, and Russia, though repeatedly in- 
vited to do so. Although a peaceable settlement was effected without 
the assistance of Great Britain and the United States, the cotperation 
of these Powers, together with that of Italy,—who would have followed 
the example of England,—would have tended to exert on China a pres- 
sure so powerful as to compel her to introduce the reforms so essen- 
tial to her future well-being. Four of the six Powers above mentioned, 
namely, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States, are 
naturally interested in maintaining the integrity and strength of the 
Chinese Government, in order that it may lend its assistance to the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the country. France and Russia, 
on the other hand, by their desire for territorial aggrandizement and 
political power, naturally prefer to exercise a preponderant political 
influence, in order that they may more easily intimidate the Govern- 
ment into submission to their plans. 

After the retrocession of the Liau Tong by the three Powers, all 
attempts to introduce reforms into China by friendly means had to 
be abandoned. Russia forced her guarantee for the first 4-per-cent 
Franco-Russian loan upon the Chinese Government. With the aid of 
French capital, she established the Russo-Chinese Bank, and obtained 
at the same time the privilege to organize the Russo-Chinese Railway 
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Company. This company has undertaken the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, which is to extend from Onon, over Suruhaitu, 
Tsitsihar, Hulanchen, and Ninguta to Nikolskoje, a distance of 1,920 
versts, of which 1,425 pass through Chinese, 7.e., Manchurian, terri- 
tory. Besides these concessions, Russia secured the privilege of en- 
tering upon numerous industrial, commercial, and mining enterprises. 
It should be mentioned further that the contract for building the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was made in such a way as to leave the Russian 
Minister of Finance absolute master of the situation for eighty years, 
even if the Chinese Government should buy back the Railway in the 
mean time. These arrangements, and the further proceedings of Russia 
in Korea, as well as at Peking, can leave no doubt that most of the 
points mentioned in the so-called Casini Convention, must have 
formed the subject of negotiations between Russia and China, if not at 
Peking, perhaps at Moscow or St. Petersburg. 

With regard to France, it must not be forgotten that already, after 
the conclusion of the so-called Li-Fournier Convention in May, 1884, 
the French Government counted upon getting special industrial and 
commercial advantages from China. Even after the disastrous cam- 
paign in Formosa and Ton-King, it succeeded in inserting into Article 
VII of the treaty of June, 1885, a stipulation by which China prom- 
ised that, in case she intended to construct railways, she would address 
herself directly to French industry. It was only natural, therefore, 
that, after the beginning of the negotiations for the retrocession of the 
Liau Tong Peninsula, the French Minister at Peking should proceed 
along the same line as his predecessor. By strong pressure put upon 
the Tsung-li Yamen he obtained an agreement—signed in Convention 
June 20, 1895—whereby China pledged herself to engage only French 
industry and commerce in operating her mines at Yunnan and Kwang- 
Tung. In June, 1896, a second Convention granted to the French 
Company, Fives-Lille, the right of constructing a railway from the 
frontier of Ton-King to Lungchau in Kwangsi. By a third agreement, 
signed in June, 1897, France gained the right to push her railways 
from Ton-King into Yunnan as far as Yunnan-fu, and to farther extend 
that to Lungchau into the interior of China; while various new com- 
mercial advantages, such as the opening of several places in Yunnan 
and Kwangsi to French commerce, were also conceded to France by 
the first and third of these conventions. 

At the same time, France succeeded by treaty in wresting from 
China the territory of Kiang-hung, or rather that portion of it situated 
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on the left bank of the Mekong. This territory England had handed 
over to China only the year before, under the express condition that it 
should never be ceded to any other Power. This cession, which gave 
to France the whole country on the left bank of the Mekong up to the 
Yunnan frontier, led to new difficulties and negotiations between Eng- 
land and China, as well as between England and France. The outcome 
of the former was a readjustment of the Chino-Burmese frontier, the 
partial opening of the West River in Kwangsi for foreign trade, and a 
promise that all railways built in Yunnan should be connected with 
those in Anglo-Burmese territory. By the convention with France, 
both Powers agreed that any concession made by China to one of them, 
in Yunnan or Szechuen, should be shared by the other. At the same 
time England opened negotiations with China in order to obtain from 
her an extension of the territory opposite Hong Kong,—probably to in- 
clude the Mirs Bay,—so that she might be enabled to make Hong 
Kong a naval station of the first class. 

Germany’s position, in the face of these rapid changes, was a par- 
ticularly difficult one. The result of the Chino-Japanese war, by 
which the Far East had gained greatly in importance, the utter inabil- 
ity of the gigantic Empire to defend itself on sea or land against its 
much smaller adversary, and the unrest resulting from the avowed or 
hidden aspirations of the other Powers, had forced upon the German 
Government the necessity of maintaining*a much larger squadron in 
Far-Eastern waters than heretofore, and to provide for this a point 
dapput. 

During the visit of Li Hung Chang to Germany, that statesman 
was informed of the necessities and wishes of the German Government. 
He was assured that Germany was willing and anxious to come toa 
friendly understanding on the subject with China, and ready to rent or 
buy any place upon which the two Powers might agree. Although 
similar communications were addressed to the Central Government at 
Peking, they met with little attention. In the meanwhile, China did 
not hesitate to make the above-mentioned concessions to other Powers. 
A certain estrangement was the natural result of this behavior on the 
part of the Chinese Government, which, for the last thirty years, had 
no warmer, more considerate, nor less selfish and exacting friend than 
Germany. 

While the negotiations concerning the retrocession of Liau Tong 
were still proceeding, some German Protestant missionary establish- 
ments in Kwang Tung were attacked and destroyed by Chinese mobs. 
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Already on this occasion (May, 1895) the Chinese Government was 
warned that if it should prove unwilling or unable to protect Ger- 
man missionaries, Germany would undertake that task herself shortly 
afterward. Insults addressed against the German Catholic Mission 
in South Shantung caused renewed remonstrances from the German 
Government; and again the Tsung-li Yamen was warned of the serious 
consequences which its own liability or ill-will might produce. In 
this connection it should be borne in mind that matters had not been 
precipitated by the German missionaries in Shantung. On the con- 
trary, the missionaries had, for years, purposely avoided those places 
where the Chinese authorities had urged the necessity of proceeding 
slowly. Furthermore, it is altogether erroneous to attribute a special 
sanctity to Yen-tchoufu, where dozens of Buddhist and Taoist temples 
and some eighty opium-shops exist, and where the Emperor Kanghi 
himself had already in the seventeenth century set apart a piece of 
land for the erection of a Christian church. The real danger in Shan- 
tung, as well as at all other places where foreigners and Chinese meet 
on common ground, lies in the animosity of the literati and gentry 
toward everything foreign, in the indifference, ignorance, or ill-will of 
the provincial and local authorities, and in the circumstance that past 
events have led the Central Government to consider it a safe and easy 
game to pacify foreign remonstrances with far-going assurances while 
evading the main point at issue. For the Chinese Government does 
not prosecute the real culprits for fear of giving offence to the local 
magnates. 

When, therefore, in November, 1897, the news of the foul murder 
of two German missionaries in South Shantung reached Berlin, the 
German Government had to decide what steps to take in order to 
afford protection to her missionaries, and to guard her commercial and 
industrial interests, which were seriously jeopardized by the acts of 
other Powers. Russia claimed Korea, Manchuria, and Northern China, 
as far as the Hoangho, as her exclusive field of influence and action. 
France claimed Kwangsi, Kwang Tung, and Yunnan, and endeavored to 
extend her sphere of influence through the latter province to that of 
Szechuen in the upper valley of the Yang-tse. England, while disputing 
French influence in Yunnan and Szechuen had shown, not only by her 
action in 1846, when she reserved to herself the sole right of forever 
occupying the Chusan Archipelago, but also by her interference in 
1894-95,—-when she twice forbade Japan to extend her military or 
naval operations to the valley of the Yang-tse,—that she regarded that 
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part of China as her special, if not exclusive, domain. In judging the 
action of Germany, we should bear in mind that her commercial, in- 
dustrial, and shipping interests in China, though not nearly as great, 
are second only to those of Great Britain, and that, of the external debt 
of China, more than ten million pounds sterling are held in Germany. 

It was, therefore, only as the natural result of a situation for which 
it was not itself responsible that the German Government came to the 
conclusion,—now shared by a large majority of the population,—that 
its political and material interests made the acquisition of a point 
’appui in Chinese waters an absolute and unavoidable necessity, and 
that such a point had to be chosen outside of the spheres of influence 
already occupied or selected by other Powers, in order that possible 
political complications might be avoided. The only point offering 
these advantages was Kiao Chou Bay, which, at the same time, was 
sufficiently close to the German mission in South Shantung to afford 
an effectual protection to it. Orders were at once sent to the admiral 
commanding the German squadron in the Far East to seize the position 
selected, and to hold it until a complete understanding with the Chinese 
Government had been arranged. At the same time large reinforce- 
ments were sent as an earnest of the firm determination of the Govern- 
ment not to recede from the step to which it had been forced. 

The Missionary Question between Germany and China was settled, 
as it had frequently been before on similar occasions, although the 
Chinese Government introduced a new and commendable feature, by 
contributing to the erection of some expiatory chapels, while the 
Emperor granted special honorary tablets to the memory of the victims. 
As to the political and other concessions demanded and received by 
the German Government, the principal points are the following: 

China rents to Germany for ninety-nine years the two promontories 
forming the entrance to the Bay of Kiao Chou, and the water-area of 
the bay up to high-water mark, with the islands in it; agreeing, at 
the same time, that nothing shall be done by the Chinese authorities 
within a radius of thirty-one English miles round the bay without the 
previous consent of the German authorities. China agrees further to 
give toa Chino-German railway company, to be formed, a concession 
for the construction of a railway from the Bay of Kiao Chou to Tsinan- 
fu, passing through Ichau-fu, and returning to the point of departure. 
It also grants to Germany the privilege of operating the coal-mines at 
Weihsien, Joshansien, and Ichau-fu, and promises, further, that in the 
event of works being undertaken in Shantung with the help of foreign- 
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ers, German industry and commerce shall be first called into requisi- 
tion. These concessions, when compared with those granted to other 
Powers since 1842, and more particularly since 1894, were by no 
means unreasonable; and they involved no loss of dignity and no risk 
to China. 

There has been much talk by irresponsible persons about the parti- 
tion of China; but a country with an area of over 1,300,000 square 
miles, not including Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tibet, and a population 
of about three hundred millions of people, is a rather tough “ bit” to 
swallow, and certainly not an easy one to digest. It has taken England 
over two hundred and fifty years to conquer India, although the cir- 
cumstances there were certainly much more favorable to the foreign 
invader and conqueror, who has only during the last fifty years been 
compelled to guard her dominions against foreign foes. Germany has 
certainly never intended to procure or hasten a partition of China, and 
she could have no interest in doing so; for she is not at present in a 
position to share in the benefits accruing from such an event. Germany 
has repeatedly declared that she desired only to be on the friendliest 
terms with China, and to see the Chinese Government as strong as 
possible. The concessions she has demanded from China had become 
necessary, owing to the turn which events had taken in the Far East: 
they were forced upon her by the action of other Powers in that part 
of the world. Her new acquisition is intended for defence, not for 
attack; and all she desires is a place in the sunshine by the side of 
others who are basking in it. That place she is determined to have ; 
and, despite the political parties and the assertions of newspapers, she 
is supported in her demands by the whole German people. 

It will not be Germany’s fault if the work of peace upon which she 
is bent is disturbed by events which arise without her agency, and 
which lie beyond her control. Far from wishing to restrict the area 
within which foreign trade and industry can and ought to flourish in 
China, she will ever advocate the maintenance and extension of com- 
mercial relations with the Celestial Empire,—not to the exclusion of 
others, but for the general benefit of humanity. And there is no 
reason why she should not cotiperate to that end with any Power ani- 
mated by the same wishes and aspirations. M. von BRANDT. 
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THE FIFTY MILLION APPROPRIATION AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


CONGRESS, in the passage of the Fifty Million Bill, set an example 
which the whole country should follow. The lofty plane upon which 
the debate in the House on that measure proceeded, and the unanimity 
of the vote in both the House and the Senate, show the extent to which 
our Union has been cemented by the blood of the heroes who offered 
up their lives in our Civil War, by the generosity, forbearance, and man- 
liness exhibited by the survivors of that struggle, and by the mutual 
admiration which has sprung up between them. Congress had its first 
opportunity to exhibit its unanimity in all that pertains to our national 
honor by the response which it made to Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela Mes- 
age; and now the chapter opened at Fort Sumter has been closed by 
the Fifty Million Bill in a manner that no patriot could have dared to 
hope for in 1861. 

Col. A. K. McClure, in a recent speech in Huntsville, Alabama, 
eloquently said that the oneness of purpose exhibited by Congress in 
the passage of this measure was worth all it would cost, even if the 
entire $50,000,000 should be thrown into the sea. 

But it has not been thrown into the sea. It has been and will be, 
in the main, wisely and judiciously expended. Under the circumstances, 
some bad bargains are of necessity unavoidable. The money was given 
that the Administration might prepare for war. Those who believed 
that war was inevitable and those who believed that war could best be 
averted by military preparation concurred in making the appropriation ; 
and the President was therefore authorized promptly to put the country 
in readiness for whatever might come. Time was precious. It was 
not to be wasted in haggling over prices ; and resort must sometimes be 
had to makeshifts in providing for the wants of both the army and the 
navy. 

The Editor of Tue Forum has asked me to state my views on “ The 
Fifty Million Appropriation and its Lessons.” 

The task thus imposed upon me involves a consideration of our mili- 
tary necessities, and some discussion, however brief, of the reasons why 
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this extraordinary appropriation of a lump sum, without any limitations 
upon the method of expending it, was necessary. The time seems to 
have come for such reflections as naturally grow out of this subject; and 
though it is, of course, always easy to say, after the fact, what ought to 
have been done before the fact, this certainly furnishes no reason for not 
saying it. Peoples and statesmen who fail to learn from the experience 
of others should assuredly profit by their own; and our country ought 
undoubtedly to take to heart the lessons now set before us. 

Prior to 1861, American statesmen were the strictest of economists ; 
yet they fortified efficiently all our harbors. But with our Civil War 
began a new military era. Within a decade after Appomattox every in- 
telligent person in America knew that our forts and their guns were 
antiquated and useless. National revenues were superabundant. Mr. 
Tilden came forward with a plan for fortifying anew our coast cities. 
He argued it with a force that attracted the attention of the whole 
country ; but his arguments did not influence Congress. The question 
was then taken up by our Secretaries of War. One after another, they 
pressed for money to be used for coast defences. Military committees 
in the House of Representatives and in the Senate followed a similar 
course. These committees made able and elaborate reports, setting forth 
the necessity for appropriations for new harbor defences. So obviously 
did the dictates of prudence point to the wisdom of modern guns and 
modern forts, that no executive officer and no committee of either House, 
whose duty it became to study the question, could fail to recommend ap- 
propriations. But Congress was slow to be convinced ; and it was only 
a few years ago that it took up the question in earnest. Even then Con- 
gress was parsimonious. Small amounts for fortifications and a few 
guns were allowed from time to time; but even for these guns the am- 
munition provided was scant. 

Should Spain be our only enemy, it is believed that none of our sea- 
coast cities would be in imminent danger. Our navy could probably 
take care of the enemy’s ships. Cuba, the occasion of the war, would be 
the principal objective point of operations for both the Spanish and the 
American navies. While we threatened that island from, say, Key West, 
or any other point to the north of it, Spanish ships would scarcely ven- 
ture to attack our Gulf ports; nor would Spain have armored vessels to 
spare for ventures on our Atlantic coast. Commerce-destroyers, raiding 
our commerce after the manner of the “ Alabama” during the Civil War, 
might appear off Boston or New York, or, venturing where they were not 
looked for,—as the little “ Essex” did among the British merchantmen 
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in the war of 1812,—might possibly turn up in the Pacific Ocean; but 
they would keep at respectful distances from forts where heavy guns 
were supposed to be mounted. Still, in war it is the unexpected that 
happens. The great strategist is he who concentrates his forces on vital 
points where they are not looked for. 

Complications might arise, however, and—though such a contin- 
gency seems in the highest degree improbable—some other nation might 
come in as an ally of Spain. A military leader, looking to the future, 
must provide against possibilities as well as probabilities. The Presi- 
dent, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, must therefore put all our 
harbors, especially those on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, into the best 
possible state of defence at the very earliest practicable period. He 
must hurry forward the completion of guns, gun-mounts, and their equip- 
ments, and the manufacture of armor-piercing, semi-armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles, and common shells. So of powder and high explosives. Of 
all these the President must procure the very best possible, or at least 
the best that can be secured. For instance, if smokeless powder cannot 
be had, it must be dispensed with; and if powder that will secure an 
initial velocity of, say, 2,000 feet is not to be procured, powder that 
was rejected because it gave only 1,900 feet velocity must be accepted. 
So of other materials, all through the catalogue of explosives and other 
munitions of war. 

Hurry never fails to involve expense, extra payment to labor for 
extra time, and the employment of relays of laborers to work day and 
night; but, worse still, hurry often renders it necessary to dispense with 
all the tests ordinarily applied before accepting war material. The gov- 
ernment that has been niggardly in making military preparations in time 
of peace must pay the piper and be lavish when war is imminent. It 
must also scour the markets of the world, to procure what ought to have 
been made at home. 

There were some of our harbors that had not a single gun mounted 
for their defence when the Fifty Million Appropriation was made. These 
were all to be put in condition to meet attack, by the mounting of 
guns when practicable. Submarine mines, too, must be prepared for 
these and all other harbors. The “ Maine” disaster is the latest and 
saddest example of the terrible effectiveness of these instruments of 
destruction. It takes money to procure the dynamite, melinite, gun- 
cotton, and other high explosives; to prepare and place the tanks that 
contain them ; and to designate the spots where they are placed, so that 
they can be fired from shore when the enemy’s vessels are precisely over 
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them. An enemy will always suspect the existence of these mines, and 
will seek to drag for and break the wires that connect with the shores, 
or to set off the mines by counter-explosions. There should be guns 
to protect them. If enough modern guns are not at hand, resort must 
be had to our old guns. These must be put in order, and ammunition 
for them must be on hand. The dirigible torpedo may also come into 
play. This torpedo is operated from the shore by electric wires, and 
will prove a valuable weapon if it shall accomplish what its inventors 
claim for it. Signal-stations and lookouts, where not already estab- 
lished, must be provided, as well as means of instantaneous communi- 
cation, not only between neighboring, but between distant posts. There 
must also be sentinel-boats in front of every harbor. 

Let us turn now from the question of coast defence, which is in the 
hands of the army, to the navy. The war with Spain will be waged, 
as any future wars are likely to be, largely by the latter branch of the 
service. Cuba Spain must defend. If our navy can meet the Spanish 
navy in waters adjacent, or on the highway leading, to that island, and de- 
feat it decisively, Cuba will lie at our mercy, and peace ought to follow. 

Congress has been more liberal with our new navy than with 
modern coast defences ; and this was wise if either was to be neglected. 
The country that has an efficient navy may seek and destroy its enemy 
wherever he can be found at a disadvantage. The country that relies 
on coast defences leaves its enemy to rove the seas at will, and select 
points of attack at his own discretion. 

Every student of military history knows the difference between 
being on the defensive and on the offensive. The advantage, unless in 
exceptional circumstances, is with the assailant, and this equally on 
land and sea. No one knew this better than Napoleon, who by his 
masterly combinations and swift movements made himself the master 
of Continental Europe; but England had a great sea-captain, who, by 
this same strategy, gave his country dominion on the water, and thus 
compassed the downfall of the conqueror. Nelson refused to scatter 
his ships for the protection of English commerce: he combined them, 
and sought and destroyed the fleets of the French and the Spanish at 
the Nile, at Cape St. Vincent, and at Trafalgar. In a war with Spain, 
it is to be hoped that our naval strength will not be frittered away by 
the attempt to cover immediately every port on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, but that our ships will be combined, and that, in spite of the 
clamor of merchants and seaports, the ships of the enemy will be hunted, 
if need be, and destroyed. Thus, and thus only, can we hope to protect 
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our ports and our commerce sufficiently, and to bring the war to a speedy 
close. These are the uses to which a navy may be put; and these are 
the considerations which, in recent years, have moved Congress to ex- 
pend more money on naval construction than on coast defences. 

Successful war means the utilization, the concentration, and the 
wise direction of all the energies of a nation to one purpose—the de- 
feat of an enemy. It is sometimes said that a republic is therefore at 
a disadvantage in war,—that it is apt to fall short of putting forth its 
utmost efforts, because the sovereign power is too much divided, and 
popular differences of opinion are likely to mar its counsels and cripple 
its operations. Looking to our own history, this was, to some extent, 
true of the war of 1812, which in its immediate effects was more disas- 
trous, as all wars necessarily must be, to one section than another. So 
of the Civil War, so far as the land forces of the Union were concerned. 
Mr. Lincoln, though he doubtless well knew that the true military pol- 
icy was to strike at once, with all the power he could command, for the 
heart of the Confederacy, was nevertheless obliged more or less to regard 
political considerations. He was forced to scatter his forces, to look 
after the doubtful States, Maryland, West Virginia, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky ; and the border States, like Ohio, had to be watched and guard- 
ed. But on the water he was able to make, and did make, the wisest 
possible use of his forces. Few people now remember how loud and 
how incessant was the clamor raised by the press and by merchants of 
the seaboard for more ships to be sent after the “ Sumter,” the “ Ala- 
bama,” and the “ Shenandoah.” Mr. Lincoln knew that commerce-de- 
stroyers had never yet decided a war; that they could do much damage, 
but that this damage, being covered by insurance, was largely distributed 
among the people; and that the supreme effect of a war against com- 
merce was to exasperate a people against their foe. What he also knew, 
fortunately for the Union, was that he could do better with his ships than 
scatter them in a hunt for the rovers of the sea. He sent a few vessels 
on this mission; but his fleets he collected into squadrons, to blockade 
the Confederacy and shut out supplies, to penetrate rivers, destroy depots 
and stores, cut off communication between Confederate armies, and cap- 
ture seaports that were bases of operation. The navy of the United States 
thus penetrated into the very heart of the Confederacy, and was one of 
the prime factors in its downfall. 

In the war with Spain Cuba will be the heart of the controversy, 
and the fighting-ships of Spain will constitute her right arm. As these 
lines are written it is rumored that Spain will make no effort to preserve 
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Cuba from our clutches, but will disperse her ships, and with these and 
with privateers will wage a war of revenge against our commerce. This 
is incredible. It would be to give up the contest in advance. Such a 
course would be as futile as were the efforts of French cruisers and pri- 
vateers against English commerce from 1792 to 1812. Thousands of 
English ships and English cargoes were destroyed: but England con- 
tinued to prosper; and it was England that finally stood guard over 
Napoleon as his life ebbed away under the willows of St. Helena. 

Our progress in building and arming modern naval vessels since 
we began the work, though it might well have been more rapid, has 
been fairly satisfactory. The United States navy is believed to be 
superior to that of Spain in every respect except as to torpedo-vessels. 
Had Congress been, as was recommended, more liberal in authorizing 
this class of vessels, we should have had also more torpedo-craft than 
that country. As it is, the Navy Department must supply our defi- 
ciency in this respect as best it may. Here Spain not only has the ad- 
vantage over us, but is buying ships where she can. The President was 
of course right in buying such men-of-war and torpedo-boats as he 
could, and in resorting to yachts and tugs when torpedo-vessels could 
not be had. 

A yacht or a tug that makes only 17 or 18 knots is not a perfect 
substitute for a boat that makes 25 knots or more; but such a substi- 
tute will be more or less efficient. A torpedo-boat is most dangerous 
in the night-time. It would be very difficult for such a boat in the day- 
light, unless favored by the smoke of battle, or approaching under the lee 
side of a battleship, to get close enough to deliver its blow to a fighting- 
ship, if the fighter was at the moment sufficiently disengaged to allow 
it to show proper respect to its little antagonist. But a telegram from 
Key West informs us that in a recent contest at night between our bat- 
tleships and torpedo-boats the latter were victorious; that the “ lowa” 
might possibly have been blown up, and that the “ New York” and “ In- 
diana” were put in danger. The terms of these contests are, that if the 
torpedo-boat, seeking under cover of darkness to approach unseen, comes 
within striking distance—say 800 yards—without being picked up by the 
electric lights, the battleship loses ; otherwise the battleship wins. Such 
experiments as these, often made in our own and other navies, show that 
even in these set contests, when the men at the lights are cool, torpedo- 
boats often win. If the Spanish torpedo flotilla were in Havana harbor, 
our fleet lying in Key West, distant only four hours’ run, would be seri- 
ously threatened. The President, therefore, must supply in numbers 
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picket-boats, guard-boats, and boats that answer as well as may be for 
torpedo-boats, while building torpedo-boats as rapidly as he can. The 
torpedo-boat relies at night, first, upon its invisibility, and, secondly, 
upon its ability to run the gauntlet of, and get away from, gun-fire. A 
yacht may be, according to its construction, almost, or quite, as invis- 
ible as a torpedo-boat. What it lacks in speed and in other respects, we 
must look to the pluck and dash of our officers and men to make up. 
There is nothing else for it, unless our navy shall seek out and find and 
destroy in the daytime our adversary’s torpedo flotilla. 

As to battleships, we must buy them, if to be had, more to keep 
them from falling into the hands of Spain than for any other reason. 
And so of cruisers and commerce-destroyers. In number and quality of 
ships of this class we have the advantage; but we must not, if it can 
be prevented, let any purchasable cruisers go to our adversary. We 
have many more ports than she out of which vessels sail; and we have, 
engaged in coast-wise traffic along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, of ves- 
sels over 100 tons a tonnage of 1,091,135 tons, and of American ships 
in foreign trade a tonnage of 792,870 tons. The total tonnage of Spanish 
ships of over 100 tons, coast-wise vessels included, is 587,787 tons.’ 

The President did right in chartering the best of the merchant- 
ships, such as the “ St. Louis,” the “ St. Paul,” etc., which are classed 
as our auxiliary navy. These vessels, properly equipped, will make effi- 
cient cruisers. Well armed, they can destroy many of the enemy’s 
cruisers ; and, by their speed, they can successfully avoid such as it would 
not be prudent to engage. They will be highly useful, too, as scouts. 
In deciding whether to take over these ships two questions were to be 
considered: First, whether they could be properly armed ; secondly, the 
cost. Unfortunately, Congress, in its desire for economy, has heretofore 
failed to appropriate as liberally for guns, torpedoes, and ammunition 
as it was asked to do; but, by extraordinary efforts and purchases 
abroad, armaments may, it is hoped, be had for most of the auxiliary 
vessels. 

The Navy Department, in deciding whether to buy or charter, must 
consider expense and the extent to which it is able to furnish efficient 
outfits. The speed of merchant-ships is a prime element to be considered, 
in this connection. If a ship be fast enough to enable it to get away 


' Nevertheless, the temptation to take out letters-of-marque to cruise against 
our commerce will not be excessive. Captains of vessels, who reckon carefully 
upon the difficulties to be encountered in taking prize-vessels from our coast to a 
Spanish port for condemnation, will, many of them, conclude that the game is not 
worth the _ 
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from vessels it cannot fight, it is of great value: in proportion to its lack 
of speed its usefulness is restricted. 

Extensive purchases should be made by the navy, as well as the 
army, not only of guns, but of powder and other explosives, shot, 
shell, and torpedoes. Nothing is more inexcusable than a lack of am- 
munition. It should be abundant, not only for battle, and for battle 
after battle, but for practice beforehand. A torpedo is expensive; but, 
if one is fired in battle, it is gone, and another must be supplied. 
Indeed, all modern ammunition is expensive: but so is everything 
connected with a modern navy ; and the same reason that would favor 
limiting gun-practice would, if pressed, justify Government in cutting 
down, if not cutting off, its whole naval establishment. The country 
is not now, and I trust will not soon be, in a temper to listen to argu- 
ments tending in that direction. The economist who is pondering 
over the expense of gun-practice should consider the wonderful accu- 
racy with which a modern gun well aimed will throw a projectile at a 
target, say, 2,000 to 8,000 yards distant; then let him, if he can, weigh 
in his scales the difference in value between a shot that hits and a shot 
that misses the mark, and he will fetch up with the conclusion that 
the ammunition that is really wasted is that which the inexperienced 
gunner throws wide of his mark in the day of battle. That is the 
waste that will bankrupt national honor and bring with it humiliation 
and defeat. 

The navy must obtain all the additional men it needs; and these 
must be the best that can be had. The Navy Department must procure 
hospital and surgical supplies and hospital-ships. It must buy and store 
at convenient points abundant supplies of coal. It must provide rations 
and ship-stores of all kinds. Admiral Porter, in his very interesting 
work on naval operations in the Civil War, complains bitterly of the 
inefficiency of our Navy Department at the outset of that struggle. 
The faulty administration he attributes to the Bureau system. The 
work of the Department was then, as now, distributed among eight 
bureaus; but important changes have been made by administrative 
orders and Acts of Congress, the result of which has been that one bureau 
now has charge of all supplies and accounts. The Secretary of the Navy 
has now, therefore, one man to whom he can look to prevent the dupli- 
cation and secure the proper distribution of supplies ; and so he can avoid, 
as far as may be, the great waste which great haste almost invariably 
makes. 

Let the Secretary, however, be as careful as he may, there will nec- 
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essarily be a large accumulation of material which will be of little use 
to the navy, in the absence of war. Still, the guns, powder and other 
explosives, shot, shell, torpedoes, most of the surgical and medical sup- 
plies, the rations and uniforms will, for the most part, be always useful as 
permanent supplies. Nor can there be much loss on coal. The greatest 
loss is that involved in the money necessarily expended in the purchase 


of makeshift vessels, vessels that should be promptly sold when the 
emergency that called them into the navy shall have passed away. All 
these latter losses the country must charge up not to officials who now find 
themselves compelled to spend this money, but to the economists in 
Congress who, from time to time, have pared down the amounts recom- 
mended for the increase of the navy. 

How long preparations should continue, is a question easily answered. 
Both army and navy, keeping always in view the more or less permanent 
value of the supplies furnished, should continue vigorously to prepare 
for war, whether the danger of hostilities be near or remote. A military 
leader cannot reckon on probabilities alone; he is criminally careless if 
he does not provide, as far as may be, against possibilities as well. 

Hitary A. HERBERT. 








tHe INDEPENDENCE OF THE MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Ir will be well to explain, at the outset of these remarks, what is 
meant by the independence of the military system; the military sys- 
tem being understood to be that part of our political organism which 
relates to the military establishment. We know, of course, that it is 
not absolutely independent; but that, on the contrary, it is, in general, 
subordinate to the civil power. Wherever the civil power has juris- 
diction, there this subordination exists. No one would dare, nor could 
anyone possibly desire, to deny this proposition. The army was cre- 
ated, and has ever since existed, subject to this principle, which is 
admitted and respected as fully in the army as out of it. 

But the military is not in all respects subject to the civil power: 
it has a domain peculiar to itself, and within which its jurisdiction is 
exclusive, namely, the domain of military law, or the military system. 
This exclusive jurisdiction has grown up side by side with the prin- 
ciple of subordination to the civil power, and is not in conflict with 
it. But this is not generally recognized. The general understanding, 
outside the military community and the Federal courts, is that which 
would give unlimited scope to the principle, stated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the celebrated Milligan Case, viz., that the 
Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances,—a statement 
applicable, as few will now dispute, to the facts before the Court, and 
applicable generally, but not intended to apply to the system existing 
within the army for its own government. 

When a man enters the army, he does not lose his civil rights ; 
but he adds to them the obligations of the military status. His civil 
rights do not affect this status. Trial by jury, with all that this im- 
plies, does not protect him in the army. Within it, he is subject to its 
despotic law alone. History sustains this. 

Our military system was copied from the British system at the 
time of the Revolution; and we appropriated, together with it, its 
history and common law, so far as these were applicable to our politi- 
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cal system. If independence was a feature of the British system, and 
was not antagonistic to our political system, we undoubtedly adopted 
it. That it was a feature of the British system, history shows. 

The military system of England came into existence in 1689. Be- 
fore then, no government for a standing army in time of peace had 
been provided by statute; nor did the common law give the Sovereign 
power to control his troops. Indeed there had been no standing army 
before the Restoration of Charles II. Soon after the Restoration an 
Act of Parliament was passed in which it was declared, that “ the sole 
and supreme power, government, command, and disposition of the 
militia, and of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts and places of 
strength is, and by the laws of England ever was, the undoubted right 
of His Majesty”; and in 1662 Charles II issued certain Articles of 
War, not extending to capital punishment, for the government of his 
guards and garrisons. Notwithstanding this, the power of the Sover- 
eign to exercise military penal control over his troops in England in 
time of peace, by virtue of the prerogative, was not recognized; and, 
therefore, when, under William and Mary, the standing army became 
an established part of the political system, it became necessary to 
provide for its government. This was done by the Mutiny Act of 
1689,—at first in a very imperfect way, but subsequently, from year 
to year, more thoroughly, until that system was formed which we took 
from England. The necessity for such a system is forcibly presented 
by Macaulay. He says :— 

“An ill-disciplined army has ever been a more costly and a more licentious 
militia, impotent against a foreign enemy, and formidable only to the country 
which it is paid to defend. A strong line of demarkation must therefore be drawn 
between the soldiers and the rest of the community. For the sake of public free- 
dom, they must, in the midst of freedom, be placed under a despotic rule. They 
must be subject to a sharper penal code, and to a more stringent code of procedure, 
than are administered by the ordinary tribunals. Some acts, which in the citizen 
are innocent, must in the soldier be crimes. Some acts, which in the citizen are 
punished with fine or imprisonment, must in the soldier be punished with death. 
The machinery by which courts of law ascertain the guilt or innocence of an 
accused citizen is too slow and too intricate to be applied to an accused soldier. 
For, of all the maladies incident to the body politic, military insubordination is 
that which requires the most prompt and drastic remedies. If the evil be not 
stopped as soon as it appears, it is certain to spread; and it cannot spread far with- 
out danger to the very vitals of the commonwealth. "—“ History of England,” ii. 34. 

The system thus established was to form no part of the civil sys- 
tem, but was to be quite separate and distinct. The preamble to the 
Mutiny Act recites, as a reason for it, that 


“whereas noe man may be forejudged of Life or Limbe, or subjected to any 
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kinde of punishment by Martiall Law, or in any other manner than by the judge- 
ment of his Peeres, and according to the knowne and Established Laws of this 
Realme. Yet neverthelesse, it being requisite for retaineing such forces. . . in 
their Duty an exact Discipline be observed. . . ” 


And then the Act provided for trial by court martial, which was 
an entire departure from the trial “ by the judgement of his Peeres.” 
The court martial had before this been recognized in Articles of War 
put forth at different times by the Sovereign; but it was now for the 
first time established by statute as a means of enforcing discipline, for 
which, it was admitted, the civil courts were inadequate. Although 
the laws of England secured the right of trial by jury, yet, it being 
necessary for the sake of discipline, this right was taken away as to 
military offences; and a different system was substituted. 

This, very briefly, is the history of the British military system. 
Now let us see whether there is anything in it repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of our political system. The Constitution of the United States 
likewise protects all men with the safeguard of trial by jury and due 
process of law; but it also provides for the court martial. That is to 
say, it gives Congress the power to raise and support armies, and to 
make rules for their government and regulation; and it makes the 
President commander-in-chief. And that, by virtue of these powers, 
the court martial might be called into being, was recognized at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution in the fact that we had an 
army which we were controlling in that way. We were simply con- 
tinuing an existing system. By an Act of Congress of September 29, 
1789, the military establishment of the previous Congress and the articles 
relating to it were adopted. We carried the military system over from 
one government to the other. 

But what has been said is not principally for the purpose of show- 
ing that trial by court martial is legal, but that it and the system 
which it represents are independent within their own special spheres 
of action. The courts, or, rather, most of them, find great difficulty in 
holding that the constitutional amendments do not apply to the mili- 
tary system. When they can do so, they avoid expressing an opinion 
on that point. 

It is evident that the military system must be free from inter- 
ference, in order to be effective,—not only in order that it may not, by 
reason of lax discipline, be a danger to the community in which the 
troops are stationed, but in order that it may fulfil its function as a 
part of the executive machinery. The Supreme Court of the United 
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States, it is true, has declared, with reference to the administration of 
military and naval justice, that the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the land and naval forces show that Congress has the power 
to provide for the trial and punishment of military and naval offences 
in the manner practised by civilized nations, and that the power to do 
so is given without any connection between it and Article III of the 
Constitution, defining the judicial power of the United States; indeed, 
that the two powers are entirely independent of each other. 

Xenophon tells of one Chrysantas, who was so well-disciplined and 
obedient a soldier that, in the heat of battle, having his hand lifted to 
strike an enemy, on being called on to retreat, he arrested his blow and 
obeyed the order. The principle illustrated by this incident is that on 
which the whole fabric of military discipline rests. Without strict 
military obedience there can be no military discipline. The statement 
of this principle has been repeated times without number by the author- 
ities on military law. “ No other obligation,” says Clode, “ must be 
put in competition with this; neither parental authority, nor religious 
scruples, nor personal safety, nor pecuniary advantages from other ser- 
vice. All the duties of the soldier’s life are, according to the theory of 
military obedience, absorbed in that one duty of obeying the command 
of the officers set over him.” 

The importance of the obligation of obedience is recognized in the 
Twenty-first Article of War, which makes the disobedience of the 
lawful command of a superior officer an offence punishable even with 
death. What are we to understand by “ lawful command”? Have the 
civil courts jurisdiction to decide whether a military command is a law- 
ful command? It is evident that, to some extent, they must have such 
jurisdiction, as, for example, if an order should be given to commit a 
crime, and the soldier obeying the order should plead it as a defence, 
or if he should seek the protection of a civil court against military 
punishment for disobeying it. When the order requires something to 
be done which would be criminal, under the law of the land, there can 
be no obligation to obey. So when the act would be unlawful and 
would do an injury, although it might not be a criminal offence, there 
would be no obligation to obey. But, can we go further than this and 
construe the expression, “ lawful command,” in the most comprehen- 
sive signification we can give it? ‘If so, we should have to include 
under unlawful commands every order requiring anything contrary to 
any provision of the law military, wherever found, not only in statutes, 
but in regulations, orders, or customs. And the result of this would 
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be that we should have to recognize the right of the inferior, in each 
such case, to deliberate as to the lawfulness of his superior’s command. 

It must be evident, however, that such a principle and military dis- 
cipline would be antagonistic. Prompt and unhesitating obedience is 
necessary to discipline; and there can be no such obedience, if each 
command may be placed in the scales and weighed by the inferior to 
whom it is addressed, in order to determine its lawfulness. 

But who is to decide in such cases as to the right of the inferior to 
disobey the order? Officers are sometimes placed in situations which 
compel them to disregard regulations, and to take the law into their 
own hands; or the regulation disregarded may be one of little impor- 
tance; or what the inferior is required to do may do no injury. In 
such cases, within the domain of pure military law, will the civil 
courts undertake to decide what the soldier’s obligation is? Have 
they the knowledge which would enable them to do so? Is this not 
the sphere of military experts? Mr. Justice Brewer well said :— 

“An army is not a deliberative body. It is the executive arm. Its law is that 
of obedience. No question can be left open as to the right to command in the 
officer, or the duty of obedience in the soldier. ” 

Interference with this relation by the civil courts would be fatal. But 
the boundary line, where the jurisdiction of the civil court ends, is not 
clearly defined. 

With acts affecting military status only, or offences against articles 
of war or military discipline, the civil courts have declined to inter- 
fere. No acts of military officers, within the scope of their jurisdiction, 
can be revised, set aside, or punished, civilly or criminally by a court 
of common law. But for acts of a military officer, in excess of author- 
ity, the person injured, whether in the military service or not, may ob- 
tain redress in the ordinary way, by suit against the wrong-doer. So 
say the courts. And further, “ whatever may be the rule in time of 
war and in the presence of actual hostilities, military officers can no 
more protect themselves than civilians, in time of peace, by orders ema- 
nating from a source which is itself without authority.” So has said 
the Supreme Court. And yet the same court has said that the army 
is not a deliberative body, that its law is the law of obedience, and that 
no question can be left open as to the right to command in the officer, 
or the duty of obedience in the soldier. If, however, it is the right of 
the inferior to weigh each order in the scales, the army is a deliberative 
body, and its law is not the law of obedience. The line of jurisdiction 
is difficult to draw. 
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But, whatever the civil courts might hold, the inferior who dis- 
obeyed an order would probably not be able to justify himself before the 
military authority further than as indicated. If he were to assume to 
disobey an order, merely on the ground of its being contrary to some 
military regulation, and notwithstanding that it commanded nothing to 
be done which would be criminal or which would do an injury, he 
would violate the overruling principle of true military obedience, and 
would lay himself open to punishment for it, even though his disobedi- 
ence might not fall under the Twenty-first Article of War. This may 
seem to place the inferior “ between the devil and the deep sea”: but 
the duty of obedience is paramount ; and why should he not submit to it, 
when to submit to it would do no harm? The maintenance of military 
discipline in this country is not without its difficulties and obstacles. 
We cannot loosen our hold of such means as we have. 

Again, take the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Articles of War. 
These Articles treat of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
and of disorders and neglects, to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline. These are made military offences, over which courts martial 
have jurisdiction; and the Supreme Court has repeatedly held that the 
proceedings and judgments of a court martial which has jurisdiction 
over the person of the defendant and the offence with which he is 
charged, and which has acted within the scope of its lawful powers, 
cannot be reviewed or controlled by the civil courts. If a civil court 
could set the sentence of a court martial aside, because, in its opinion, 
the acts proved did not constitute the military offence charged, this 
would be entering the domain of military law and controlling the judg- 
ment of a tribunal which had acted within the scope of its jurisdiction. 

And if this might be done with reference to the particular offences 
named, so might it, also, with reference to all other military offences, 
such, for example, as mutiny, desertion, false muster, misbehavior 
before the enemy, or quitting guard. This would be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum ; for it is clearly impossible that a civil court could under- 
standingly declare what does or what does not constitute these purely 
military offences. Such a power has indeed been exercised; but it 
may now, on the strength of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Swaim Case,’ be considered as settled that for a civil court to undertake 
to decide whether the facts proved show a violation of an Article of 
War would throw upon it the duty of considering all the evidence ad- 
duced before the court martial and of determining whether the accused 
1165 U. S., 558, 561. 
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was guilty—which is the very matter that falls within the province of 
courts martial, and in respect to which their conclusions cannot be con- 
trolled or reviewed by the civil courts. 

“Of questions not depending upon the construction of statutes, but upon un- 
written military law or usage, within the jurisdiction of courts martial, military or 
naval officers, from their training and experience in the service, are more competent 
judges than the courts of common law.” 

If the military system were an isolated system, having no relation 
to any other, its independence within its own domain would be a matter 
of limited importance only. But, when we take into consideration that 
it is a part of the executive power of the nation, the subject becomes 
of much greater importance; for to weaken the system would be to 
weaken the executive power. We have on our statute-book a law, 
passed in 1878, which forbids the employment of the army, as a posse 
comitatus or otherwise, for the purpose of executing the laws, except in 
cases where it is expressly authorized by the Constitution or by Act of 
Congress. So far as this legislation undertakes to place restrictions on 
the use of the army under a constitutional power,—impliedly, but not 
expressly, including the power to use it,—it is clearly unconstitutional ; 
and that the President’s constitutional duty to take care that the laws 
are faithfully executed includes the power to use the army for this pur- 
pose may now, it is believed, be safely asserted. This at least seems 
to be the judgment of the Supreme Court.’ That is to say, the Court 
recognizes the power of the President to use the means which the Con- 
stitution has placed in his hands, in order to fulfil his constitutional 
obligation to “ take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” And 
it recognizes the army as one of these means. Who, it says, can doubt 
the authority of the President, for example, to protect the mails, 
“ whether it be by soldiers of the army or by marshals of the United 
States”? There is a peace of the United States, as well as a peace of 
the States; and it is an incontrovertible principle that the Government 
of the United States may, by means of physical force exercised through 
its official agents, execute on every foot of American soil the powers 
and functions that belong to it. This necessarily includes the power 
to command obedience to its laws, and, hence, the power to keep the 
peace to that extent. If all the inhabitants of a State, or even a great 
body of them, should combine to obstruct interstate commerce or the 
transportation of the mails, prosecutions for such offences instituted in 


'In re Neagle, 185 U. 8., 1; He parte Siebold, 100 U. S., 894; In re Debs, 158 
U. 8., 581, 
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such a community would be doomed in advance to failure. And if the 
certainty of such failure were known, and the National Government had 
no other way to enforce the freedom of interstate commerce and the 
transportation of the mails than by prosecution and punishment for in- 
terference therewith, the interests of the nation in these respects would 
be at the absolute mercy of a part of the inhabitants of that single State. 

But there is no such impotency in the National Government. The 
entire strength of the nation may be used to enforce in any part of the 
land the full and free exercise of all national powers, and the security 
of all rights intrusted by the Constitution to its care. The strong arm 
of the National Government may be put forth to brush away all ob- 
structions to the freedom of interstate commerce, or to the transporta- 
tion of the mails. If the emergency arises, the army of the nation and 
all its militia are at the service of the nation to compel obedience to 
its laws. 

The importance of the power to use the army in the execution of 
the laws is very great. At the time of the above-mentioned legislation 
of 1878 many Members of Congress expressed indignation at the em- 
ployment of the army as a police force; having in their minds the 
purposes for which it had been used in the Southern States after the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion. But it is, nevertheless, probably true that 
it is as a national, police force that its greatest usefulness will be shown. 
We can best value this usefulness by picturing to ourselves the help- 
lessness under certain conditions of the National Government without 
such power. This power, therefore, if it exists, must not be impaired ; 
and, in order that it may not be, the military system must not be 
weakened. 

From interference by the agencies of State government this agency 
of the United States is secure. As explained by the Supreme Court in 
Tarble’s Case,’ there are within the territorial limits of each State two 
governments, restricted in their spheres of action, but independent of 
each other, and supreme within their respective spheres. Neither may 
intrude into the domain of the other, except so far as such intrusion 
may be necessary on the part of the National Government to preserve 
its rightful supremacy in cases of conflict of authority. Among the 
powers assigned to the National Government are the power to raise 
and support armies and the power to provide for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. The execution of these powers 
falls within the line of its duties; and its control over the subject is 
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plenary and exclusive. No interference with the execution of this 
power of the National Government in the formation, organization, and 
government of its armies by any State officials could be permitted with- 
out greatly impairing the efticiency of, if it did not utterly destroy, this 
branch of the public service. 

The relation, however, of the military system to the Federal judi- 
cial power is entirely different. In this relation the military power is 
fully subordinate to the civil power. But even here the principle still 
prevails that with acts affecting the military status civil courts will not 
interfere ; nor will they revise, set aside, or control the acts of military 
officers within the scope of their jurisdiction. When the army is 
used under the Constitution in the execution of the laws, it will be pro- 
tected against the interference of State authorities by their lack of 
power to control an instrumentality of the Government of the United 
States ; and it will be, to a great extent, protected against interference 
on the part of the Federal judicial power by the latter’s recognition of 
the independence of the military system in its own province. 

G. NORMAN LIEBER. 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY: ITS NEW TERMINUS 
IN CHINA. 


THE great Russian transcontinental railway now in course of 
completion is, in its physical aspect, the most striking feature of the 
close of the present century; and its creation has precipitated, more 
than anything else, the present acute political complications of the 
Far East. Yet it is doubtful whether many outside of the Foreign 
Offices of the Powers immediately affected by its progress, or of the 
limited number of people who habitually scrutinize great engineering 
accomplishments, have thus far given much heed to its rapid and sur- 
prising development. In mere length, the new railway is sufficiently 
impressive, quite aside from the vast political changes it has rendered 
possible and will yet create; being, on the survey-plan as originally 
proposed, more than twice as long as the longest of the direct transcon- 
tinental systems which we Americans pride ourselves upon having con- 
structed. It will be apparent that the Russians have here embarked 
upon no light undertaking. Let us see how, and to what extent, they 
have thus far accomplished it. 

On May 11, 1891, the Czarevitch (now the Emperor Nicholas II), 
being at Vladivostock, on his way westward across the vast empire he 
was presently to inherit, turned the first spadeful of earth upon the mo- 
mentous work, and proclaimed the imperial rescript of Alexander III, 
which, after years of contemplation, had given the project its final 
official sanction. Now it will soon be possible for one to travel from 
St. Petersburg to Vladivostock with continuous steam communication 
—during the summer months at least—over the entire projected route. 
That such a journey, however, can yet be accomplished entirely by rail, 
must by no means be supposed. For reasons of a mixed political and 
economical character, which will be presently mentioned, the work, as 
originally planned, has not been continued in active construction farther 
east than Chita, or to a point between Chita and Stretensk, in the 
Trans-Baikalian district. But from Chita, a settlement on the upper 
waters of the Shilka River about six hundred miles east of Lake Bai- 
kal, it is practicable by aid of light-draft steamers to utilize the great 
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east-and-west waterway afforded by the Amoor, and so to reach the 
Pacific Coast. These two rivers—unlike the great northern-trending 
Siberian streams of the Obi, the Yenesei, and the Lena—successively 
flow throughout nearly the whole intervening space of fifteen hundred 
miles farther to the eastward, from Chita to Khabarovka, near the Pa- 
cific Ocean, where the Amoor turns suddenly to the northeast, to empty 
into the Okhotsk Sea. Thus, by using the steamer route here indicated 
and a further link of north-and-south railway line of some four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven miles, which has been constructed between Kha- 
barovka and Vladivostock, the Russians are or will presently be able 
to maintain, from April to September, through steam communication to 
the latter point,—via the Shilka and Amoor Rivers,—after leaving the 
main railway line at either Chita or Stretensk. 

At the moment, it would appear that continuous rail connection 
from Russia has been established, or is about to be completed, to Ir- 
kutsk, near Lake Baikal, and may, during the coming summer, be 
opened as far to the eastward as Chita. Thus, although the Trans-Sibe- 
rian all-rail connections are as yet far from complete, the striking fact 
remains that the Russians will soon be able safely and rapidly to trans- 
port, during at least a considerable portion of the year, troops, supplies, 
and war-material from their western military depots to their Pacific- 
Coast stronghold at Vladivostock ; this, too, in less than twenty days of 
travel, instead of by the slow and costly sea journey of nearly forty 
days, via the Suez Canal, which has heretofore been requisite, and which 
in time of trouble must, at all points, be open to hostile interruption. 
The longer, wearier, and more expensive overland journey of former years 
was never attempted on any considerable scale, except as a colonizing 
and military measure, and through the slow process of intermediate set- 
tlement, with its step-by-step advance. 

As already pointed out, no effort has yet been made to extend 
the Trans-Siberian Railway eastward beyond an intermediate point be- 
tween Chita and Stretensk, some twelve to fifteen hundred miles short 
of the Pacific Coast. For, notwithstanding the fact that the Russian 
maps and official publications concerning the railway have, possibly for 
political effect, uniformly indicated the continuation of the line to Vla- 
divostock, there is now but little doubt that it has long been intended 
to deflect it from some point near Chita southeastwardly, in order to 
reach the Liau Tong peninsula of China at Port Arthur. And with 
good reason ; for such a course would not only better secure to Russia the 
ultimate control of the great Chinese province of Manchuria, but would 
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also attain for her railway and her military forces a dominant position 
on the Gulf of Pechili. As a relatively minor, but still substantial, ad- 
vantage, the change of route here indicated would shorten the work re- 
quired to reach the Pacific Coast some twelve hundred miles in distance. 
The present rail-and-water access to Vladivostock can, of course, always 
remain available during the summer months, whether pending the con- 
struction of the new Trans-Manchurian “ cut-off” or afterward; and, 
when Port Arthur is finally reached, there will be many obvious and 
paramount advantages of political and strategical import within ready 
reach. Unlike Vladivostock, the new terminal harbor here indicated will 
always be free of ice-obstruction, and that the Russians may, at an early 
day, find themselves thus established at Port Arthur, with the powerful 
backing of a continuous railway connection of their own, will be very 
much to their liking. 

The progress of the railway work up to its present stage has been 
rapid to a degree which suggests an almost feverish haste on the part 
of its creators. A national scheme of this nature, aided by the purse 
and purpose of an autocratic government, with the combined accretion 
of multitudinous, coral-insect-like, human workers, to help its advance, 
must inevitably show speedy and effective result. There are condi- 
tions, too, which here have permitted rapid headway. The line is con- 
veniently reached through various water-ways, by which, during the 
summer season, materials were readily accumulated at many interme- 
diate points. Meanwhile, the grading and bridges could be attacked 
simultaneously, on many different sections ; and in winter the ice on the 
rivers was strong enough to bear temporary rail-crossings for the cir- 
culation of constructing and distributing trains. Abundant and cheap 
mixed labor of Russians, Chinese, local indigenous folk, and Russian 
political and criminal convicts was always at hand. 

Nor was the fact unknown to the Russians, that railways might be 
speedily and economically constructed over long stretches of unoccu- 
pied country. Whistler, Winans, and other American engineers, as 
far back as 1843, had already introduced quick and effective Ameri- 
can railway-building methods in connection with the Petersburg-Mos- 
cow line; and it was seen in later times how our Union Pacific and 
other transcontinental roads could triumph over manifold physical and 
financial obstacles while spanning the rude, desert spaces of a half-set- 
tled continent. Wisely enough the Czar’s engineers have, from the 
first, generally followed and persisted in our American railway meth- 
ods, as anyone may see and experience while travelling over the long, 
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gravel-ballasted, single-track Russian railways, behind American-built 
locomotives, and past the frame station-houses and endless trains of 
box-cars, which to us so vividly recall our home experiences. If the 
accepted, hide-bound English or Continental railway methods, with 
their fully stone-ballasted double tracks, solid masonry, pygmy vans, 
and light engines, and with their infinitude of persistent red-tape pre- 
cautions, had here prevailed, the Russians would have now possessed a 
still less developed empire than exists, and what little they might have 
thus far accomplished in their railway work would have been, in point 
of detail and finish, some fruitless years in advance of present needs. 
Just here, it may be remarked that the genius of that picturesque, in- 
teresting, and capable personality, Prince Khilkoff, who now, as one of 
the Czar’s most trusted ministers, is at the head of the Russian Impe- 
rial railways, has had a potent effect upon the present great work, as 
also in the hardly less remarkable Trans-Caspian system. It is, indeed, 
not difficult to discern in Russian railway practices everywhere the 
effective influences derived from this gentleman’s training in American 
ways while serving, as a mechanic, in a Philadelphia machine-shop, 
and while, later, actually driving a locomotive on an American-built 
railroad. 

But, notwithstanding the practical views and prudent business 
methods which in these respects have eminently distinguished them, 
the Russians are not without a sentiment amounting to a passionate 
aspiration for the accomplishment of their present railway project; 
believing, as they do, that their full national development and their 
ultimate destinies are closely linked to this enterprise, and with its 
successful completion must inevitably secure a commanding and tri- 
umphant vantage-ground in the ever-increasing struggle for supremacy 
among the greater nations of the world, whether in Far-Eastern Asia or 
elsewhere. 

Long balked and hampered in a quest for free outlet through the 
Baltic and Black Seas in the west and in the south, and with only the 
forbidding, frost-bound coasts of the Arctic regions before them in 
the north, the energetic Russians have ever turned an eager eye toward 
that great open ocean which washes the shores of their Far-Pacific boun- 
daries. Remote as these are, they had been well explored by Bering, 
Pribylov, Nevelskoy, and other hardy Russian navigators, throughout 
the last two centuries. A powerful, homogeneous people like that 
of Holy Russia, numbering many millions, and imbued with modern 
aims and ideas, may not forever be hemmed in and restrained by any 
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political barriers, however skilfully contrived, set up by more developed 
neighbors; and it has ever seen, shining steadfastly in the east, over 
the Asiatic frontier and on the far Pacific, a star of destiny and promise. 

Russia has long possessed the Yakutsk district of Siberia, together 
with a long Northern-Pacific coast-line, which, as also sundry outlying 
and contiguous islands, were early acquired through right of discovery. 
South of these regions the only obstructions immediately to be dealt with 
were the ill-guarded possessions of the somnolent Chinese, instead of 
those of powerful and alert Western nations. Japan’s wonderful new 
birth among the Powers was yet to come to pass; nor could it be fore- 
seen that here a menacing factor of the future was fated to appear. 

Thus Russian development in Eastern Asia followed its path of least 
resistance with slow but sure advance. 

In the early years of the present half-century various tentative ef- 
forts were made to annex the outlying Chinese provinces which inter- 
vened between the then existing Siberian territory and the Pacific 
Coast. In 1857 we find these proceedings made fully regular, and 
finally settled, under the skilful hands of Count Muravieff, through the 
Russo-Chinese Treaty of Aigun (confirmed later, in 1860, by the Igna- 
tieff Treaty, of Peking), by which full and sufficient right of navigation 
along the Amoor was likewise duly acquired. For the time being, this 
river was deemed to mark the boundary between Russian and Chinese 
territory ; and thereupon ensued that strenuous Russian push for the 
Pacific, which has never since relaxed. Frontier posts of Cossack 
troops, here and there slowly ripening into extended chains of villages 
and towns, were speedily linked together by systems of river and land 
transportation, which, however tardy of movement, were yet sufficient- 
ly effective. In 1861 Vladivostock—which name, in somewhat free 
English translation, affords the suggestive rendering of “ The Key of 
the East”—was founded. A little later, the handy, near-by island of 
Saghalien was obtained, through skilful trading with the then still back- 
ward Japanese, as an offset for the less valuable Kurile group. 

As early as 1846, we find a small Russian steamboat despatched 
to explore the Amoor, to be followed later by various other light craft, 
which sought to establish trading-posts along its course, and farther 
west, upon the rivers adjacent to Lake Baikal, as indeed upon the Lake 
itself. That persistent Russian effort was also soon made to establish 
practicable routes of steam-navigation on the bleak northern coasts, in 
quest of trade, throughout the frost-bound Lena, Yenesei, and Obi Riv- 


ers, is well known. But these adventurous expeditions, begun by 
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Sidorov, and continued by Baron Nordenskjild, Captain Wiggins, and 
others, although most interesting features of the general development of 
Eastern Siberia, are beyond our present subject. 

Contemporaneously with the later phases of their Eastern-Asiatic 
development, and when the Russians found the expected sea-outlet by 
way of Constantinople, as well as other justly expected rewards of 
their lavish expenditure of blood and treasure in the Turkish war of 
1877-78, hopelessly lost in the diplomatic complication growing out 
of the ensuing Treaty of San Stefano and the Berlin Congress, the Czar’s 
advisers again wisely turned their attention with even greater earnest- 
ness toward the Pacific Coast. If Russia was thus to be persistently 
balked of sea-room through the Dardanelles, the wide, free shores of 
the great Eastern Ocean must serve her needs. But, as a necessary in- 
cident, any effective movement in this direction must first be further 
buttressed-up by proper flank defence; and thus ensued that series of 
aggressive forward movements against the Tekké Turkomans, and at 
Merv, which, following the earlier Khivan and Bokharan campaigns, 
have brought the Russian forces to their present permanent intrench- 
ments in Turkestan, on the frontier of the great Anglo-Indian Empire’s 
buffer-state of Afghanistan. 

Here, the English, to whose obstructive efforts in the past the Rus- 
sians have chiefly attributed many bitter disappointments, could best 
be guarded against, or threatened, as the case might be; and that the 
Russian policy thus indicated has since not been without its due effect 
in either Near- or Far-Eastern questions, may not be reasonably doubted. 
Indeed, it may be fairly surmised that the status thus acquired for 
Russian negotiators, in that great game for the partition of China which 
all the world is now so anxiously watching, must have been, and still 
is, for them a potency and solace. And it was, probably, with a com- 
paratively placid mind, that the prospective absorption of the great 
Chinese province of Manchuria was considered, and that Russia’s world- 
disturbing plans for the acquirement of Port Arthur, as the true Pacific 
terminus of the railway, were formulated. In all this momentous busi- 
ness, fortune has thus far greatly favored the Czar’s advisers. The 
sudden and surprising victories of Japan in 1895, which brought her 
triumphant army to New-chwang, within an open road to China’s defence- 
less capital, afforded Russia’s opportunity. Here, to interpose and, with 
the friendly countenance of France and Germany, to double back the 
Japanese was no great task ; but, by this stupendous service and a some- 
what later, but effective, financial assistance to the distressed Middle 
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Kingdom, ample grounds were firmly established for the demand of sueh 
further territorial acquisition as Russia might thereafter suppose herself 
to need from China’s soil. 

Services of this kind are seldom merely altruistic or sentimental, as 
the Chinese and indeed the world at large soon learned. Hence, we have 
seen the later secret Casini Convention ripen into a formal and perma- 
nent Russian acquisition of Port Arthur and Talien-wan. Even more 
than a year ago, on the heels of Count Casini’s skilful trading, there had 
followed an extensive Russian incursion into the wide Chinese territory 
which lies between Port Arthur and the original Trans-Siberian line. 
Here Russian railway survey and construction parties, with their accom- 
panying camps of Cossack guards, were soon found to be crossing China’s 
frontier, and to be permanently intrenched where, till then, they had 
been forbidden, but where now the Dragon Flag never may wave again. 

That aggressive doings of this nature, in this particular territory, 
were sorely distasteful to the English, is obvious. Lord Salisbury and 
his associates of the British Cabinet have lately seemed to express an 
almost affable acquiescence in the momentous proposition that Russia 
needs and should have an ice-free, southern harbor, and must therefore 
be allowed to bring her disturbing railway down through Manchuria to 
Port Arthur, in order to attain this end. 

Meanwhile, China is powerless of effective objection; and, as there 
is thus far no determined protest from Japan, what might once have 
seemed a daring move on the part of Russia may now be regarded as 
reasonably accomplished without seriously effective outward and visible 
friction. One may surmise that such an accomplishment has been some- 
what eased, here and there, in English quarters, by suggestive reference 
to, or by restraining reflection upon, possible complications along the 
Afghan and other frontiers of British India. Also that other British 
worries in the perennial Near-Eastern Question, as well as those pre- 
sented by the Egyptian Occupation and the Abyssinian and Soudanese 
borders, may just now have likewise had their weight. But, as yet, no 
outside observer may hope to penetrate behind the veil which still ob- 
scures whatever international adjustment of the China Question there 
may have been or may yet be arrived at; and questions like these, how- 
ever important and fascinating to the speculative looker-on, are some- 
what beyond the scope of this paper. This much may, at least, be, said; 
viz., that just now Japan seems to have been somehow placated,—pos- 
sibly by leaving Korea open to her for the moment, so far as Russia 
is concerned,—and that the British, in occupying Wei-hai-wei, have 
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at last made one of those bold counter-moves which have been so long 
awaited. 

The new Trans-Manchurian route, from somewhere near Chita— 
probably at the village of Metrophanof, on the main line of the 
Trans-Siberian road—to Port Arthur, now thus undisguisedly adopted 
by the Russians, is not without many serious physical difficulties, aside 
from its possible political embarrassments. According to the latest 
of the many preliminary surveys which have been made, it would seem 
that the line is to cross the Manchurian frontier to the south of Staro 
(or Staro-Suruhaitu), on the Argun River, to Khailar. From there it 
has yet to find an available pass through the Khingan Mountains, but 
will in any case doubtless proceed via Tsitsihar and Petuna, to Kirin 
and Mukden. Beyond these points, which are readily ascertainable 
on the map accompanying this article, it is unnecessary to give the pro- 
posed route in detail, or to do more in this regard than suggest that the 
railway must encounter many difficulties, in the shape of mountain and 
river crossings, to overcome which will inevitably involve great expend- 
iture of time, labor, and money. According to an interesting and fully 
detailed report of a correspondent of the London “ Times,” for March 7, 
1898, much of the important preliminary work already accomplished 
during the last year between Chita and Nertchinsk has recently been 
hopelessly washed away by unprecedented floods in the past rainy sea- 
son; while the completion of the proposed route through Manchuria, in 
the difficult country which would have to be traversed,—even by the 
projected side-route to Vladivostock recently undertaken by a company 
formed under the auspices of the Russo-Chinese Bank,—will require at 
least six years’ further work. 

It would seem that to complete the still more recent Trans-Manchu- 
rian extension, which aims directly at Port Arthur, and for which a 
satisfactory survey has yet to be made, meeting as it must like diffi- 
cult physical conditions, will need quite as long a period for its con- 
struction as the five thousand miles of the original or main line of the 
Trans-Siberian system which have already been built. What may inter- 
mediately occur to worry the Russians while their new route to Port 
Arthur is under construction, will be an interesting question of the 
future; but that, under the conditions here presented, they will inevi- 
tably pass many a mauvais quart @hewre before the work is completed, 
goes without saying. It is probable that they will follow their Sibe- 
rian system of colonization and military settlement in Manchuria 
along the line of the new railway, and also hasten its construction by 
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building back inland from Port Arthur’; but, pending the long interval 
which must elapse before it is finished, they are and must continue to 
be, while occupying this point, at an awkward distance from their bases 
of supply and reinforcement, and widely separated by a rugged inter- 
vening territory from their main railway line. Whether they can find 
in Manchuria sufficient support for Port Arthur and the necessary garri- 
sons of occupation there and elsewhere remains to be seen; but it will 
be next to impossible to create any sufficient land transport across the 
provinces for either troops or supplies in advance of the completion of 
the railway. The sea-route from Vladivostock, on which the Russians 
must meanwhile depend, is always subject to possible obstruction ; and, 
during the dragging months and years of delay which must ensue before 
the Port Arthur branch is finished, the powerful new fleet of the Japan- 
ese can readily be completed and assembled, and other complications— 
possibly vexing ones—may appear. 

That in respect of the Japanese a real menace exists, and will con- 
tinue to confront the Russians, needs no argument, at least to those 
who are familiar with the Far East, and have observed the smouldering 
resentment which the fighting Samurai have kept alive, ever since their 
new Muscovite neighbors frustrated the cherished aims of Japan’s war 
with China. It is just here that the surprising naval and military de- 
velopment of the former country is of significance. 

But to return to the Trans-Siberian railway. To some readers of 
this article, of a practical turn, who find political possibilities of but 
slight interest, when contrasted with accomplished facts, and especially 
to those actively concerned in railroad and transportation problems, a 
paramount question will naturally occur, in considering the present 
great Russian enterprise, viz.: “ Will it pay?” This reasonable 
inquiry, however, may not yet be satisfactorily answered, unless by the 
risky chance-shot of a prediction, founded upon insufficient data. The 
Siberian portion of the line on the original survey, of seven sections, 
between Cheliabinsk and Vladivostock, with a length of 7,112 versts, 
was estimated to cost upward of 350,000,000 roubles, or approxi- 
mately $175,000,000. The later change of route, from near Chita, 
southward to Port Arthur, although saving some twelve hundred miles 
of distance, will probably not materially alter these figures, since the 
new line will encounter vastly more difficult and costly work. In the 





' Here will doubtless arise, during the next few years, a large market for Ameri- 
can railway materials of all kinds, which our prudent dealers and shippers should 
look to. 
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consideration of the purely economic features of this great national un- 
dertaking, one must of course leave out of account any political, mili- 
tary, or strategic benefits which, whether collaterally or directly, are 
expected to accrue to the Russian Empire through its establishment. 

Thus reduced to the measure and probabilities of an ordinary busi- 
ness venture, the scheme is, of course, heavily handicapped by its ex- 
traordinary length, and by the wide, unproductive stretches of sparsely 
populated country it is designed to serve, as also by the severe climatic 
conditions it must encounter in winter. On the other hand, the rail- 
way will always find, conveniently within its reach, many considerable 
items of traffic, such as furs, silks, teas, and the concentrated products 
of the Siberian mines of precious metals, which will always pay for the 
unprecedentedly “ long haul” required to bring them from the place of 
shipment to their destination, while from some point, probably near 
Stretensk, the line should presently absorb the great caravan trade which 
for centuries past has traversed Northwest China. The non-military, 
overland passenger traffic of the better class, which the railway will in 
any case command, is a feature to be considered; but this, for many 
years, will probably cut no great figure as a paying business, considering 
its necessarily limited volume and the distances to be covered. 

In other respects, and from diverse sources, a remunerative revenue 
will probably be found; and in this regard a less onerous transport, as 
being on intermediate sections rather than over the whole line, will 
be encountered. With the railway once in regular operation, the grain- 
crops of the plains of the Obi and Yenesei districts, which heretofore, 
in years of abundance, have gone to waste for lack of transportation, 
may conveniently reach and satisfy the ever-present and growing needs 
of the Trans-Baikalian and Amoor districts, where a too rigorous climate 
precludes a home-grown supply of these essentials. Per contra, these 
wide-stretched Eastern provinces should furnish a large return ship- 
ment of wool, cattle, and horses; not to speak of fish-products from 
the eastern coast, which will meet an equivalent western demand. 
The possible transportation of mining-products, viz., gold, silver, copper, 
and other compact and like well-paying material, has been already re- 
marked upon. There must always be necessity for a considerable trans- 
port of supplies flowing in the reverse direction, to support the already 
large population of the frigid and unproductive mining-regions, whence 
the latter shipments chiefly originate. 

At Mukden, a connection should ultimately be made, by the Trans- 
Manchurian branch with the existing and prospective Chinese railway 
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system’; and that there is a great, perhaps a vast, business here availa- 
ble for transport need hardly be remarked, however much the facilities 
for its acquirement must remain a question of the future. Thus, taking 
the possible local traffic of the Trans-Siberian system, and the overland 
passenger and through business, with what our traffic-men in the 
United States would call its “ fancy freight,” plus the Imperial Gov- 
ernment backing, the great Russian railroad will have at least a fair 
chance to make a living, and to survive, without offering much scope 
for the reorganizing specialists among the bankers and lawyers who 
may be found within its horizon. 

The mileage of the Trans-Russian rail-connection which is here 
considered is striking, and is easily kept in mind. If reckoned by the 
old overland route from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, it is close upon 
6,666 miles. If taken by the later railway survey between the same 
terminal points, in Russian versts, which are nearly the same as 
French kilometres, or, say, five-eighths of an English mile, the distance 
then intended to be covered may be expressed in the successively 
diminishing figures, 9,876. To equal such a railway stretch in the 
United States, one must imagine a continuous line from New York to 
San Francisco and back, and then suppose it prolonged out into the 
Atlantic, at least as far as Fire Island. Under the present plan, it is 
proposed to cross, by means of a train-ferry service, the forty-mile width 
of Lake Baikal,—a deep, inland sea of five hundred miles, north and south 
extent, which is subject in summer to violent local atmospheric per- 
turbations, and in winter to heavier ice-conditions than any of our 
inland American waters. The first steamer for this work is now ap- 
proaching completion in England, having been built in transportable 
sections on the American model which is familiar on our Northwestern 
water-crossings, where a perennial struggle with ice is a customary 
winter condition. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the somewhat daring experiment of 
thus keeping open the long ferry here to be served will meet with 
success under its-severe winter complications. If it fail, the only al- 
ternative must be to loop the southern border of the Lake with a con- 
tinuation of the railway, a course which will involve difficult and costly 
tunnelling of mountain ranges, and incidentally upset a really remark- 
able fact, viz., that in the original survey of over six thousand miles 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock there has been as yet no tunnel-work 


' See “China, and the Chinese Railway Concessions,” in Taz Forum for Janu- 
ary, 1898. 
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encountered. As we have seen, in the present proposed deflection of the 
route to Port Arthur these favorable conditions will no longer exist; 
but that they actually did obtain on the originally projected line consti- 
tutes a curious feature of railway experience, and inclines one readily 
to appreciate the fact that the vast stretch of the Siberian Steppes is but 
little different in physical character from the rolling prairies with which 
we, in the United States, are so familiar in our Western country, or, bet- 
ter, in the Northwestern Provinces of Canada. These interminable dis- 
tances of monotonous Asiatic geography will, before long, be speedily 
traversed in comparative comfort, if undertaken in the typical corridor- 
car of the first class, commonly met with on the Russian railways, and 
thereafter in the boats on the river-route to Vladivostock. What a con- 
trast such a trajet will be to those who have laboriously covered the 
same ground under preéxisting conditions! Then, the seemingly endless 
journey was undertaken with whatever uncomfortable primitive vehicle 
might be found at hand, appropriate either to summer mud or Arctic- 
winter snow. But soon, the comfortable march of the sleeping-cars, 
with leisurely waits at meal-stations, and, later, the easy-going advance 
of the river-vessels, with full personal security and polite attendance, 
may safely be reckoned upon, thus accentuating the extraordinary tri- 
umphs over obstructive physical difficulties which may be accomplished 
by persistent and intelligently directed human effort. According to an 
official Russian report, some of the goods bound from China, or Si- 
beria, to Russia proper, were formerly a yearon theroad. The fur-clad, 
snow-bound journey across the Steppes, with its frightful monotony, 
relieved only by occasional stops for tea and for change of horses at the 
posting-houses, is a familiar picture in literature. It is another strik- 
ing contrast, that perhaps in the coming summer the new rail-and-river 
route may be open to any robust traveller who, equipped with home 
passport and with a special permit from the St. Petersburg authorities, 
is prepared to meet rough wagon-travel over a few hundred miles 
of uncompleted railway between Lake Baikal and the Shilka River. 
Whatever he may encounter, this much is certain, that if he is an 
American, and properly vouched for, he will find extreme and unfailing 
sympathy and civility from all the Russians,—officials and others,—as 
those of his countrymen who have met these gentlemen will gladly 
testify. 

The proposed new route, with all its modern conveniences, will not, 
however, be wholly devoid of drawback. The “ Spalnywagon” is not 
altogether a bed of roses; and on large stretches of the line throughout 
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Siberia there are multitudinous marshes to be traversed, which in 
summer produce clouds of mosquitoes of sufticient inconvenience to be 
thereafter remembered and avoided. Discomfort of like character may, 
indeed, also be met with in the extensive water-journey, via the Shilka 
and Amoor Rivers, where the small stern-wheel steamers of the trade 
lie by at night to avoid the sand-bars, on which they are in any 
case frequently stranded, notwithstanding the fact that these extensive 
riverine routes are already well buoyed and lighted. Still, the journey 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, by rail and river, not to speak of 
the ultimate all-rail journey to Port Arthur, will not be without its 
attractions and advantage, even under present or prospective condi- 
tions. There will be much and wearisome monotony of scenery and 
people to be encountered, in addition to the vexations already indi- 
cated; but still it will be soon within the possibilities for an impas- 
sioned long-distance tourist to encircle the globe by this route, through 
the cool regions of about the 55th parallel, even within the narrow 
limits of a summer’s holiday, when ordinary circumnavigation in the 
not latitudes is a long, spun-out misery, which should be rigidly 
avoided. Reckoning from New York to St. Petersburg, via Hamburg 
or Bremen, by the German express steamers, at ten days; the rail 
journey to Chita or Stretensk, as the case may be, at no more; and the 
boat voyage down the Shilka and Amoor Rivers, with the favoring cwr- 
rent, to occupy no greater period, the voyager from New York should 
reach Vladivostock in about a month. From there to Yokohama will 
absorb but a few days; the crossing of the Pacific some fifteen or twenty 
more; and hence there should remain, out of a second month, nearly 
ten days to devote to a journey home across the American continent. 
On the way through Eastern Siberia our traveller may perhaps meet 
many of the indigenous natives, of the curious Kirghiz, Buriat, Gold, 
Manchurian, or Chinese types, and perhaps find opportunity to scruti- 
nize here and there one of the few remaining Russian convict-stations ; 
while the already great and constantly growing traffic of the Amoor 
River will be always of exceeding interest. But such a rapid journey 
presupposes that only voyagers of the swift, globe-encircling sort are to 
be considered, and that any contemplative study of ethnological and 
geographical features will by these be studiously neglected, as well 
as all quest or regard for what is commonly known as local color. 
Tourists of this kind will hardly pause to reflect that the Amoor has 
been the route followed by all the waves of migrating Mongolian folk 
who have swarmed in past ages to the West and altered its geography 
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and history; or that one paramount result of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way must be to effect a stupendous modern reflex tide, which inciden- 
tally will link together the wide-spread provinces, or “ Governments,” 
of the Czar’s vast empire, and thus bring Russia herself, instead 
of her pioneer settlements merely, up to the Pacific Coast, and, indeed, 
within the very heart of China. Nor will the political effect of a 
finished and rapidly working railway, covering the vast distance from 
St. Petersburg to Port Arthur, when finally in full action and engaged 
in transporting the swarming Russian forces, with bristling readiness, 
to meet and adjust any future Eastern-Asiatic troubles, unduly concern 
our tourist traveller. Indeed, for even those of the more reflective or 
observant kind, there is, as yet, no sufficient light in which to prefigure 
or safely speculate upon these possibilities. A few years more of 
history, with perhaps incidental outbreaks of grave international com- 
plication, must come to pass and adjust themselves, before the complex 
conditions met or created by the great Russian railway which we are 
here considering can reasonably be estimated. 

This much, however, is at least assured: The vast province of 
Manchuria, which the Russians now appear to be in the way of ulti- 
mately acquiring and mean to tie fast, by the new Trans-Manchurian 
branch of what they style their “ Great Siberian Railway,” is a mag- 
nificent prize,—one of enormous inherent value, whether as affording 
trade-outlet or room for Imperial expansion, quite aside from its pro- 
viding, as it does, the already fortified, commanding, and ice-free harbor 
of Port Arthur, in what may be the very storm-centre of international 
struggle over China’s partition. 

To us Manchuria seems a mere geographical expression, suggesting 
some vague, sparsely settled, and frigid northern area, of but little 
value or interest. But the Russians have long known this great prov- 
ince—with an area of 362,310 square miles, with a population of 
twenty millions of hardy, industrious, and easily managed people, and 
prolific resources of agricultural, pastoral, and mineral possibilities—to 
be one of the most valuable of all those heretofore under Chinese con- 
trol. To win Manchuria will be well worth the years of skilful and 
persistent labor which the Russians thus far have expended ; and it will 
be equally worth whatever further efforts may be required, pending the 
completion of the railway, in order thus to close and secure their grip 
upon it. CLARENCE CaRY. 








THE UTILITY OF MUSIC. 


AN eminent American novelist was once asked what he thought of 
music. “Oh,” he replied, “1 see no harm in it.” Most persons re- 
gard music as a mere plaything,—harmless enough, but of no special use 
to anybody. Such will be surprised to learn in how many different 
ways music is, and has been, useful to mankind at all times and in all 
stages of civilization. 

The most obvious channels of usefulness are the industrial and pro- 
fessional. Music supports millions of men and women. The Paris 
Grand Opéra pays salaries to about 700 persons,—singers, players, 
dancers, costumers, carpenters, scene-painters, and others,—who re- 
ceive from this one source nearly $500,000 a year, of which the Gov- 
ernment contributes $160,000; thus officially recognizing the utility 
of music in social life. Germany and Austria have about seventy 
opera-houses, some of which employ nearly as large a force as the 
Paris institution. According to the “ London Musical Directory,” 
there were in that city a few years ago 4,000 music-teachers, with 
7,000 more in the provinces; making 11,000 music-teachers for so 
small a country as Great Britain. In the theatres of Germany, in 
which music is only a side-show, 5,000 musicians are engaged. The 
United States Census for 1890 gives the number of music-teachers in 
this country as more than 62,000, of whom more than 34,000 are 
women. The editor of a musical trade-paper informs me that, by a 
pretty accurate estimate, the number of persons employed in the 
United States in connection with piano- and organ-factories, music- 
stores, in tuning, etc., is about 75,000. This would represent a total 
of about 140,000 persons who in this country make their living by 
music; but I fancy the real number, direct and indirect, is nearer 
250,000. 

It may be argued that these figures do not prove the value of music 
itself, any more than it might be said that whiskey is useful because it 
gives employment to thousands of barkeepers. I admit the pertinence 
of this objection, and will therefore proceed to show what other claims 
music has to be considered a useful and desirable art. 
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If we look at primitive races, we are surprised to find how much 
practical use even the lowest savages make of music. Indeed, the 
utilitarian element is here so prominent that the artistic side seems 
often to disappear from view. Wild tribes find music a great stimulus 
to work. The narratives of explorers abound in allusions to this func- 
tion of music. In his splendid work on Borneo, published a year or 
two ago, Mr. Roth quotes Collingwood, who says, in describing one of 
his trips :— 

“The boatmen, as usual, enlivened the way with their songs, some of which 
were wild and musical. They all joined inthe chorus. . . keeping time with their 
paddles. The song was cheerful and inspiriting, and seemed to help them along.” 

Roth also says that “ Mr. Grant preferred his boatmen to sing, for 
it made them pull better.” The African explorer, Winwood Reade, 
found that his negroes, when he ordered them to row, began to sing, 
as an aid in overcoming their natural laziness. James Grant, in his 
“Walk Across Africa,” says that when the negroes who formed his 
escort were cleaning their rice, they were always supported by singers, 
who accompanied the work by stamping their feet and clapping their 
hands. According to W. Davis, the Keres in New Mexico often used 
a bagpipe while at work, keeping time to its music. Thus in all parts 
of the world, and at all times, the value of music as an aid and a stim- 
ulus to work has been abundantly attested. 

Many savages use drums and other instruments for signalling pur- 
poses. The Kaffirs play on pipes made of bgne or ivory, to call their 
cattle from a distance. The Maruns of Sierra Leone have what Walla- 
schek aptly calls Leitmotive, fixed calls for each of their friends, by 
means of which they can summon them at any time—a very service- 
able arrangement, especially on hunting expeditions. 

The usefulness of such musical signals in war naturally suggested 
itself at a very early date. Certain horn-calls are played in the Ash- 
antee army to indicate the position of the chief during a battle. An 
African negro never mistakes the meaning of a drum-beat; knowing in- 
stantly whether it summons to war or merely to a dance. The ancient 
Mexicans struck two bones together as a signal of attack. The Congo 
negroes are so skilful in the use of the rattles, that, by different ways 
of shaking them, they can tell the warriors behind when they are ex- 
posed to danger. Sir Samuel Baker says : 

“There is a peculiar bird in the forests of Unyoro which utters a shrill cry. 
The natives imitate this cry with their whistles of antelope horn. I had noticed 


that previous to an attack from an ambuscade we had always heard the call of this 
bird.” 
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To the present day, in all the armies of the world, such musical 

war-signals are considered not only useful, but absolutely indispensable. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations of the United States Army give the 

music and significance of more than sixty trumpet-signals,—calls of * 
warning, of assembly, of alarm, of service, with such names as “ guard- 
mounting,” “ drill,” “ stable,” “ to arms,” “ fire,” “ retreat,” “ church,” 
“ fatigue,” “attention,” “forward,” “halt,” “quick time,” “ double 
time,” “ charge,” “lie down,” “ rise,” etc., besides a dozen or more 
drum-and-fife-signals all of which must be known to the soldiers, to 
whom they are a definite language, in the sense of Wagnerian Leit- 
motive. Everyone is familiar with such expressions as “ drumming up 
recruits,” “ drumming out deserters,” and so on. 

Besides its importance for signalling purposes, there are no fewer 
than five other uses for music in the army. A few words about each 
of these must suffice. Zéller, the African traveller, says that “ among 
all savage and half-civilized races, song and dance are considered as 
indispensable aids to military training as drilling and drumming in 
our armies.” The marvellous precision with which these primitive 
races execute their war-songs and dances has been commented upon by 
many admiring explorers; and as the value of perfect drill and cotper- 
ation are well understood, music, which supplies the regularity of 
rhythm, is seen to be of paramount importance. When our armies 
parade, they always do so to the measured beat of military band or 
drum and fife. 

Another very curious use of music in war is suggested by the word 
“panic.” The historian, Rowbotham, says that “all panic is derivable 
from trumpet-like sound, if we may trust the derivation of the word, 
which refers the first panic to the time when the great god Pan put to 
flight an army by a sudden shout.” Many savages use wild songs and 
shouts, or drums and horns, to inspire terror and to create a panic in the 
enemy’s ranks. So horrible is the sound of this music, both in itself 
and by its bloody associations, that it is said the Spanish settlers in 
some parts of South America to this day cannot hear the awful trumpets 
of the Indians without being frightened. It is interesting to note that 
Homer represents the Trojans as going to battle with howling war-cries, 
while the Greeks are silent, and that Thucydides makes Brasidas say, 
“ They are cowards who think they can frighten us by their loud shout- 
ing”; thus indicating that the more civilized Greeks did not resort 
to this method of creating a panic. It is believed that one cause 
of the defeat of the Chinese in their last war was that they at first 
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relied too much on the effect of their war-gongs to frighten away the 
Japanese. 

This use of music is obsolete in our armies. Not so the employ- 
ment of melodies to rouse the courage of the soldiers and stir their 
flagging energies. Grey says that in Australia four or five old women 
can, with their singing, stir up forty or fifty men to commit any bloody 
deed ; and Wallaschek justly says of primitive music that, instead of 
softening manners, it too often “ inspired the savages with a desire for 
fighting, it aroused their anger, excited their fanaticism, and, by ac- 
companying their war-dances also in time of peace, it aroused their 
lust for war.” For this reason it is among warlike nations that early 
music is most developed. The Spartans, the most warlike of all the 
Greeks, were remarkable for their devotion to music. Tyrteus, seven 
centuries before Christ, induced them to use the martial trumpet; and 
his ardent patriotic songs helped the Spartans to many of their vic- 
tories. In the Bible there are frequent references to the encourage- 
ment given to warriors by music, as, for instance, in “ Chronicles,” where 
the victory over Jeroboam is attributed to the encouragement derived 
from the sounding of the trumpet by the priests. It would be super- 
fluous to add anything regarding the miracles of patriotic or fanatic 
valor wrought by such modern tunes as the “ Marseillaise” or “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” 

A military writer says that the drum in the army is used “ espe- 
cially for inspiring the soldiers under the fatigue of march or in bat- 
tle.” This function of military music reminds one of the primitive 
custom of singing in order to facilitate work. It is recognized by the 
greatest authorities. Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, for instance, wrote 
not long ago, in the preface to the “ Soldier’s Song Book,” that 

“Troops that sing as they march will not only reach their destination more 
quickly and in better fighting condition than those who march in silence, but, in- 
spired by the music and words of national songs, will feel that self-confidence 
which is the mother of victory.” 

The German army includes more than 10,000 military musicians, 
able-bodied men who might as well be soldiers. We may feel sure 
that the great and shrewd commanders of the German army would not 
employ in times of war such an enormous number of musicians unless 
they believed that in this way these players could do more good than 
an equal number of fighting-men. In other words, the generals fully 
appreciate and indorse the utility of music. Even in times of peace 
there is a use for these musicians; for they make excellent bands, 
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which, at their daily parades and weekly concerts, not only edify the 
military men, but entertain the populace, who thus get some return for 
the taxes they have to pay to support the army. 

Summing up the evolution of war music, we see that its original func- 
tion of inspiring terror and creating a panic was gradually abandoned ; 
while its usefulness as an aid in drilling, in tactics, in signalling, 
in arousing courage and patriotic enthusiasm, in sustaining flagging 
energies, and in providing entertainment in times of war and peace, 
is now more fully acknowledged than ever. 

The horrific use of war music, though obsolete, has a special inter- 
est, inasmuch as it suggests the curious fact that another very im- 
portant function of music—the religious—also lay for a long time in 
its use as an inspirer of terror. Ellis relates, in his “ Polynesian Re- 
searches,” that in Tahiti it was customary to place a gigantic drum 
in front of a temple. This drum was liable to be beaten at any time 
as a signal that the priests were getting ready for a bloody human sac- 
rifice on the altars. As no one in the village knew whom these wily 
and covetous priests might have selected for their next victim, the 
sound of this drum must have struck terror into every soul,—a dread 
more awful even than the military terror, because it came in the dead 
stillness of night, and there was not the excitement of war to counter- 
act it. 

Du Chaillu relates that when the people of Mayolo’s clan for the 
first time heard a musical-box, they took to their heels in great alarm, 
believing that there must be a devil in it. This calls to mind the 
important fact that early religion had a great deal more concern with 
the devil than with God. Primitive men, even when they have an 
idea of a benevolent God, are apt to argue that, since he is naturally 
good and kind, he may be ignored, as he will do them no harm; 
whereas the wicked and mischievous devil, who pokes his nose into 
everything, must be either propitiated with song and sacrifice or 
frightened away with noise. Everybody has heard of the terrific din 
which the Chinese raise with their gongs and other noisy instruments 
when there is an eclipse. They do this in the hope of frightening 
away the demon, who, they think, is trying to devour the sun or moon. 
A similar custom prevails among South American Indians and in other 
parts of the world. Religious music, in its earliest manifestations, is 
thus largely devil-music. 

As the religious attitude gradually changed from a desire to pro- 
pitiate or frighten the devil, or to incite his devotees to excesses, into 
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a longing to adore a benevolent God, the music associated with it also 
became more elevated, its utility more obvious and commendable. 
This is best illustrated by the ceremonies of that religious race par 
excellence, the ancient Hebrews. It is significant that music receives 
much more attention in the Bible than any other art, evidently because 
in ancient days the affinity between musical and religious emotion was 
already felt. We find the Hebrews singing triumphal songs of thanks- 
giving on the banks of the Red Sea, after their deliverance from their 
Egyptian pursuers. The Prophetess Miriam led a procession of women 
chanting in chorus, 


“Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


Would one say that such music, on such an occasion, was nothing more 
than “a harmless pastime”? Did it not meet a deep-felt want in 
the hearts of the Hebrews, to be thus able to give vent to their feelings ? 
Is not music the most powerful of all emotional safety-valves, and 
would not this function alone entitle it to the claim of being one of 
the most useful things in the world ? 

With the exception of Mahomet, who would have no music in his 
mosques, nor even bells to summon the pious to prayer, the medizval 
and modern religious leaders seem all to have appreciated the utility of 
music; and their utterances on this subject may be regarded as the 
highest expert evidence. St. Augustine confessed that it was the 
chants of the monks at Milan that converted him to Christianity; and 
he also bears witness to the superior power of music, when he says of 
the “ jubilees” at the close of some Gregorian chants (where many 
notes are sung to the same syllable), that “their object is to paint the 
fervor of affections, the glow of the heart, excessive joy, inner cheer- 
fulness, emotional qualities which words cannot express.” Even the 
austere Calvin admitted that “ music possesses a mysterious power of 
moving the heart” ; and he held that, “ of all gifts with which the 
Creator has blessed man to serve him as a recreation and comfort, 
music may be regarded as the first, or at least one of the most ele- 
vated.” That Luther ranked music next to theology is well known; 
and in language more forcible than elegant he declares that those who 
do not love song are “ blockheads who ought to be treated to the bawl- 
ing of donkeys, the barking of dogs, and the squealing of pigs,” which 
is almost as strong language as Shakespeare’s declaration that he who 


loves not music is “ fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
20 
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Medieval church music affords one of the best tests of the power of 
music per se. In the songs of minstrels, from Homeric times to the 
present day, as well as in the innumerable folk songs of all nations, it 
is always open to dispute how much of the effect produced on the feel- 
ings is due to the melody, and how much to the sad or joyful words to 
which it is sung. But in the old church music, though words were 
used, they were unintelligible to the congregation, because they were 
Latin; hence the deep feelings aroused must have been due to the 
music alone. 

While religious music will doubtless live as long as religion itself, 
there is one branch of it—if music it can be called—which is luckily 
becoming obsolete: I refer to bells and chimes. I shall never forget 
the look of distress with which a famous organist once said to me that 
whenever he heard a set of chimes he wished he could put his ears in 
his pocket. In these days of one-dollar nickel watches, bells are no 
longer needed to inform people when the service begins. They are, 
moreover, a decided nuisance, and often a dangerous one; for they have 
killed many invalids whose life depended upon a few hours’ sleep, which 
the bells murdered. In New York, bell-ringing has been frequently 
stopped on account of complaints to the Board of Health. If it seems 
desirable to have a means of summoning worshippers to church, why 
not adopt the delightful old custom that is still observed in some South 
German villages and in the city of Stuttgart? There four trombone- 
players ascend a church-tower three times a day and play a solemn 
chorale. In all my musical experiences I have never heard anything 
more thrilling than those majestic harmonies in the air, that seemed to 
come straight from heaven. If our churches would adopt this custom, 
and these celestial sounds became associated with religious experiences, 
they might arouse the dormant devotion of many a one who otherwise 
would pass the church-door by. 

If we now leave the theological for the medical faculty, we find that 
among the primitive races the function of the priest is commonly com- 
bined with that of the medicine-man. That is to say, the same man who 
undertakes to conciliate or frighten the devil also pretends that he can, 
with his musical orgies, expel the demon who is supposed to be respon- 
sible for a case of illness. Many African tribes have special musical 
doctors who play instruments, ring bells, and perform various foolish 
antics around their unhappy patients. In British Columbia a doctor 
of this class has a band of assistants who, while he sings to the patient 
inside the house, intone a chorus outside, beating time on the low roof 
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with sticks. The Walla Walla Indians make convalescents sing by the 
hour, which is not a bad idea; for singing expands and strengthens the 
lungs, and leads to deep breathing, the best of all tonics. Belden, who 
lived twelve years among the Indians of our Western plains, relates 
how a medicine-man tried to cure a girl who had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake : 


“The doctor was singing vigorously and rattling a gourd over the girl’s head ; 
then he would take a drum made of raw hide and beat it industriously, raising his 
humdrum tone to a shrill key, when he would resume his gourd and guttural song. ” 

Of course the girl would have died had not Belden sucked her 
wound and administered plenty of whiskey. 

These medicine-men make the same mistake that is made by the 
individuals in our community, who comically call themselves “ Christian 
Scientists.” Mind and music cannot cure snake-bite or pneumonia, but 
they can cure, or at least mitigate, illness that is due largely to mental 
depression and worry. Music cannot cure insanity, because that isa 
disease of the brain, just as consumption is a disease of the lungs, and 
jaundice, of the liver. But the insane can be calmed and temporarily 
benefited by music and other entertainments. The French physician, 
Salpierre, had a hospital for the insane, in which a band of music fre- 
quently played. He claimed that this greatly benefited the patients. 
Other medical writers have testified that music arrests the violent 
paroxysms of passion or weeping to which these unfortunates are 
subject. 

Probably the best-authenticated instance of the medical value of 
music is found in the records of the medieval epidemics of tarantism. 
Those bitten by the ground-spider, or tarantula, usually became hys- 
terically excited, going about dancing and laughing like madmen. 
Music was found to be the only thing that affected them. At first 
it increased their excitement, causing them to scream and dance more 
wildly ; but presently they sank down exhausted and the spell was 
broken. It was supposed that the perspiration induced by the violent 
exercise expelled the poison ; but a medical writer concludes that in most 
cases the disease itself was purely imaginary and mental, the hysterical 
phenomena being caused by an epidemic fear, rather than by the bite 
of a tarantula. 

Lenz relates that the tam-tam beating of the Ashuka medicine-men 
in West Africa made some of the tribe ill and frantic with excitement, 
so that they ran about on all fours and behaved like raving maniacs. 
Conversely, music often hath “ charms to soothe the savage breast.” 
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Australian mothers sing their children to sleep when they cry. Aus- 
tralian songs are short; and their monotonous repetition is apt to pro- 
duce a hypnotic effect, as was noted by Grey. Sir Samuel Baker came 
across an African chief who took a great fancy to the musical-box, 
because, as he explained to his visitor, “ one does not require to study 
it, and it can be set going at night to play you to sleep when you are 
too drunk to play it yourself.” The use of song as a hypnotic, which 
to the present day every mother resorts to instinctively, suggests the 
true medical function of music. We are too apt, in speaking of medi- 
cine, to have in mind pills and powders only, forgetting that, especially 
in the case of nervous troubles, the body is often most easily cured by 
way of the mind, and that a soul medicine is often more effective than 
soothing syrup and chemicals. From this point of view we may also, 
with perfect propriety, refer to mourning songs and funeral marches 
under the head of medical music. It is well known that passionate 
lovers of music are much fonder of sad strains than of lively measures. 
Why? Because there is in esthetic melancholy a solace which joy 
does not afford. It seems as if, on hearing funeral music, our real 
grief, which is painful and heartrending, were converted into esthetic 
sadness, which, like tears, is soothing and helps to heal the wounds. 
Thus we can see why at all times and everywhere music is associated 
with the rites of burial and mourning. Even the Australians, the 
lowest of all savages, are moved to tears by the music they make at 
their funerals. I find in my own case that the sight of a funeral cor- 
tége may leave me quite indifferent, while a funeral march instantly 
moves me to tears of sympathy; and I believe this to be the general 
experience. 

If thus we take the word “ medical” in the wider sense of soothing, 
healing, hygienic, or stimulating, we get a glimpse of other vistas of 
usefulness. Music has often cured me of headache; and I believe 
others have had a like experience. In one of his early newspaper let- 
ters from Paris, Wagner relates how the violinist, Vieuxtemps, came to 
him in a dream and played until he had cured his headache. I have 
also found that music often stimulates the brain to extra exertions. 
One afternoon, during a concert in Brooklyn, I had such a lucid hour 
that I mentally sketched the plan for a whole book, the architecture of 
which had bothered me for a long time. During my student days in 
Berlin I had the pleasure of spending much of my time with Prof. Stan- 
ley Hall, who has since become one of our leading psychologists. He 
often went with me to Bilse’s orchestral concerts, because he said they 
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facilitated thinking, and enabled him to do some of his most original 
work while listening to overtures and symphonies. George Sand wrote 
many of her best pages while Chopin was improvising for her on the 
piano; and Darwin relates in his Autobiography that in his later years 
his pleasure in music was apt to be marred by its setting him to thinking 
too energetically on the scientific subject on which he happened to be at 
work. 

Music is also a potent moral agency, because it fosters a love for 
refined pastimes and weans young people from low and demoralizing 
pleasures. I think that no boy who loves music will ever torture ani- 
mals or be a rowdy in school or college. Music is therefore an antidote 
to vulgarity and crime. The capacity for musical pleasure is also more 
enduring than other gratifications which many prefer to it. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Wagner, and other composers who reached a good old 
age were as enthusiastic over their art in their last days as in their 
youth ; and the day before he died Liszt had himself carried from his 
bed in Bayreuth to the Wagner Theatre that he might once more hear 
“ Tristan and Isolde.” 

In the social life of most races, savage or civilized, music plays a 
hundred different réles. Many savage tribes spend half their nights in 
singing, playing, and dancing; and there is hardly an event in their 
lives that is not afterward commemorated in simple verse and song. 
Thus, Ehrenreich tells us that the Botocudos, a tribe of Brazilian 
Indians, spend their evenings singing improvised songs about the hap- 
penings of the day; their topics being such as: “To-day we had a 
successful hunt.” “ We killed this or that animal.” “ Now we have 
enough to live on.” “ Venison is good to eat.” “ Brandy is good to 
drink.” The young folks among the Indians have their courting- 
flutes, to call their sweethearts to their side at the brook and to ex- 
press their rapturous longings. Miss Alice ©. Fletcher says of the 
Omaha Indians :— 


“Song nerves the warrior to deeds of heroism and robs death of its terrors; it 
speeds the spirit to the land of the hereafter, and solaces those who live to mourn ; 
children compose ditties for their games, and young men by music give zest to 
their sports; the lover sings his way to the maiden’s heart, and the old man tune- 
fully evokes those agencies which can avert death.” 


In our own social life is there a single important function at which 
music is not recognized as a useful ally? Do we not have it at all 
our weddings, and funerals, in the nursery, in school and church, in 
the parks, at picnics, at the circus, at political meetings and proces- 
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sions—above all, at home, where it does so much to kill the terrible 
monster, Ennui? Can one imagine anything more useful than an art 
capable of giving so much innocent pleasure to millions,—from the 
lowest savages to the men of greatest genius? Would anyone say 
that tailors, cobblers, bakers, are useful, and that Bach, Chopin, and 
Wagner are useless? Then were Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe useless. Then are all books and pictures useless, and all the 
beauties of nature. Strictly speaking, the only really necessary things 
in the world are food and drink. In China and India hundreds of mil- 
lions live on rice and tea. Of these even tea is a luxury; for rice and 
water would suffice. Everything else we have in the world is superflu- 
ous; and, that being the case, the question is merely as to the choice 
of our luxuries, which is a matter of taste and culture. 


Henry T. FIncx. 








THE PHYSICAL FACTOR IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


A REviEw of the progress of the last quarter-century reveals nothing 
more marked than the development along educational lines—except, 
perhaps, the remarkable advance of invention in the field of electricity. 
A conspicuous feature of this educational progress is the “ broadening at 
the base,” 7.e., the enlargement of the scope of graded school-work and 
the improvement in methods of teaching and study. 

The rapid spread of the Kindergarten; the use of Kindergarten 
methods in primary grades; the large increase in the right kind of 
reading-material ; the greater attention to language, with a correspond- 
ing diminution in the humdrum of number-work; the vivification of 
history and geography by the tactful teaching of local history and 
geography ; the introduction of elementary science, always enthusias- 
tically received, in whatever form; the awakening of dormant faculties 
by manual training; a better understanding of the child and child-life 
by even the average teacher, who cannot have failed to absorb some of 
the ideas of Dr. Hall,—these and many more are the means that have 
served to bring about the marked progress of recent years. 

Although much has been accomplished in devising new means and 
in improving methods, it is nevertheless patent, even to the most su- 
perficial observer, that these improvements, noteworthy as they are, 
cannot offset the added requirements placed upon the child by the 
multiplication of subjects and the increased amount of subject-matter 
now generally prescribed by school curricula. 

That we are nearing the line of danger to the physical child, may by 
some be questioned ; that we are tending in that direction, none, I think, 
will deny. It would seem, therefore, to be not only the part of wisdom, 
but of duty as well, that those charged with the all-important task of pre- 
paring courses of study should consider carefully the fact, that every child 
mind intrusted to their care for development is cotirdinated with a body 
the proper care and development of which, in a symmetrical scheme of 
education, should receive considerable attention. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the public school has taken 
possession of the child for the purposes of mental education, and that 
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his religious education is given over to the church. But who, or what, 
directs in any proper manner his physical training? It is obviously as 
important that the physical well-being and development of children 
should be carefully looked after as that they should be taught that a 
verb must agree with its subject in person and number, or that they 
should become skilled in extracting the cube root. 

I believe that the modern school should take earnest hold of all 
questions concerning the physical education of children. That some 
of the signs of the times in the educational world point in this direc- 
tion, none will be disposed to question. We hear much of this or that 
system of physical culture; while military drill has been hailed by 
many as the panacea for most of the physical and many of the moral 
blemishes of youth. I have had my day of advocacy of each in tum, 
and still believe as strongly as ever in the efficacy of most of them. 
But have our highest, or even our reasonable, hopes been realized ? 
Are not we of the schools doing rather more than our due share in 
fostering that spirit of unrest and rush which characterizes our Ameri- 
can civilization, and is responsible for many of the nervous wrecks that 
fill our lunatic asylums? I plead for a well-directed physical education 
as a close codrdinate of mental training; and I believe that the time is 
not far distant when it will be regarded as much the duty of the public 
school to give the one as the other. 

The reasonableness of the proposition conceded, the practical ques- 
tion, how to carry it into effect, confronts us. It is plain that we can- 
not turn to Old-World methods; for the very genius of our institutions 

-and of American life and customs precludes a resort to army training 
and service, which so generally prevail in Continental Europe. The con- 
ditions that exist with us are so radically different from those of older 
countries—especially in respect to games and sports—that we are forced 
to devise new means for the fullest physical development of our youth. 

Every well-equipped school system should include in its teaching- 
force a “ Director of Sports.” Such Director should be a skilled expo- 
nent of the best systems of physical culture; he should be an athlete in 
the best sense; he should have the military instinct ; he should possess 
a fair knowledge of anatomy and hygiene; he should be a high-minded 
gentleman, capable of distinguishing between sports that ennoble and 
those that degrade; in fact, he should be a “ born leader.” Who can 
bound the influence for good that such a man might exert? The sugges- 
tion starts a train of thought; vision and the imagination become active ; 
and, while yet playing within the range of the practical, we see the co- 
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ordination of the mental and physical powers,—each helping the other. 
Some of the nerve-wearing work of the confined class-room might be 
transferred to the yard, the playground, the field, or the woods ; still more 
might be rendered much easier of accomplishment under the stimulus 
suggested. 

While the Director of Sports should be .the instructor and super- 
visor of in-door gymnastics and calisthenics, he should give much of 
his time to out-door sports. Especially should this be the case from 
May to November. His work should continue through the ordinary 
summer vacation, and might be made of especial benefit during that 
period. School-yards should be open, under proper restrictions, for at 
least a part of the time—say three days per week—during the summer 
vacation, in order that children might be provided with suitable play- 
grounds, without being forced to the street, or to trespass upon private 
property. A step beyond this would be for the town or city to own or 
lease a field so located as to serve as a common playground for all the 
schools, or, in the case of large cities, several fields for the use of 
schools by groups should be secured. Whether the playground be the 
school-yard of limited dimensions, or the more liberal common field, 
the sports therein could be supervised in a general way by the Director 
of Sports. 

Though it is not claimed for a moment that such care would be 
possible as to forestall everything that a refined mother might wish her 
child to avoid, it is believed that a great improvement might be made 
as regards the language, tricks, and contentions that are too frequent 
accompaniments of unwatched sports in the streets, back alleys, and on 
forbidden fields. While it is not desired that all games should be 
played under the eye of a director, nor supposed that a majority will 
be played under rules best calculated to adapt them to the physical 
capacities of the players, nor that the twelve-year-olds will play Rugby 
football in clerical garb and with corresponding sanctity, it is never- 
theless held that the direct influence of a director of sports of the right 
mould, and his indirect influence exerted through boys whom he has 
reached, may be reasonably expected to lead to conditions that must 
make for better physical development, for nobler manhood and woman- 
hood, and, therefore, for purer morals. 

Should the advocates of continuous sessions, #.¢., sessions extending 
through the summer months, prove their proposition, and secure the 
adoption of the scheme, how mightily effective the work and the in- 
fluence of the Director of Sports might be made! The continuous- 
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session plan, when urged with the view of prolonging the existing order 
and method of teaching and study for even a week beyond the present 
general limit of ten months, I regard as a fine bit of insanity. It 
would be far better to shorten the school-year—especially for children 
below the third year in school—to nine, or even to eight, months. 
While I would not advocate the continuous-session plan in order to 
make a larger opportunity for physical education, I may say, in pass- 
ing, that, in my opinion, no such innovation can ever be made per- 
manent unless it gives a large share of attention to the physical 
well-being and training of the children. 

Were a change in the direction indicated to be attempted, the 
school curriculum should be made up of at least two parts radically 
different from each other: one providing for work along present lines, 
always as much improved as possible, and requiring for its acomplish- 
ment the months from November to April; the other, a course of stu ly 
covering the period from May to October, and giving much time to the 
cultivation of the physical, including the study of nature at first hand, 
through excursions into fields and woods, under the guidance of a 
teacher who 

“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. ” 
Such a course would give space for well-directed in-door and out-door 
exercises, and would raise many sports and games, which now serve 
only as pastimes, to the dignity of educational forces. 

There is as yet no just appreciation of the true educational value of 
sports thus directed; nor is the influence upon morals that may be ex- 
erted through the right kind of sports sufficiently recognized. I would 
choose to have a son an athlete and enthusiastically interested in all 
manly sports, if for no other reason than for the effect upon his moral 
nature. 

All this might mean a more universal application of the great 
fundamental principle of the Kindergarten. The further that principle 
is carried, in full adaptation to the needs and capacities of children of 
larger growth, the better for mankind. 

The limits of this paper will allow only this brief exposition of a 
matter that should receive—and, I believe, will receive, within a very 
few years—the serious attention of progressive educators. 

* Everett C. Winuarp. 
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THE PRIMARY-EDUCATION FETICH. 


Ir is some years since the educational world was more or less agi- 
tated by an attack upon the place occupied by Greek in the educational 
scheme. If, however, Greek occupies the place of a fetich, its wor- 
shippers are comparatively few in number, and its influence is relatively 
slight. There is, however, a false educational god whose idolaters are 
legion, and whose cult influences the entire educational system. This 
is language-study—the study not of foreign language, but of English ; 
not in higher, but in primary education. It is almost an unques- 
tioned assumption, of educational theory and practice both, that the 
first three years of a child’s school-life shall be mainly taken up with 
learning to read and write his own language. If we add to this the 
learning of a certain amount of numerical combinations, we have the 
pivot about which primary education swings. Other subjects may be 
taught; but they are introduced in strict subordination. 

The very fact that this procedure, as part of the natural and estab- 
lished course of education, is assumed as inevitable,—opposition being 
regarded as captious and revolutionary,—indicates that, historically, 
there are good reasons for the position assigned to these studies. It 
does not follow, however, that because this course was once wise it is 
so any longer. On the contrary, the fact, that this mode of education 
was adapted to past conditions, is in itself a reason why it should no 
longer hold supreme sway. The present has its claims. It is in edu- 
cation, if anywhere, that the claims of the present should be con- 
trolling. To educate on the basis of past surroundings is like adapting 
an organism to an environment which no longer exists. The indi- 
vidual is stultified, if not disintegrated; and the course of progress is 
blocked. My proposition is, that conditions—social, industrial, and 
intellectual—have undergone such a radical change, that the time has 
come for a thoroughgoing examination of the emphasis put upon lin- 
guistic work in elementary instruction. 

The existing status was ‘developed in a period when ability to read 
was practically the sole avenue to knowledge, when it was the only 
tool which insured control over the accumulated spiritual resources of 
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civilization. Scientific methods of observation, experimentation, and 
testing were either unknown or confined to a few specialists at the 
upper end of the educational ladder. Because these methods were not 
free, were not capable of anything like general use, it was not possible 
to permit the pupil to begin his school career in direct contact with the 
materials of nature and of life. The only guarantee, the only crite- 
rion of values, was found in the ways in which the great minds of the 
past had assimilated and interpreted such materials. To avoid intellec- 
tual chaos and confusion, it was necessary reverently to retrace the 
steps of the fathers. The régime of intellectual authority and tradi- 
tion, in matters of politics, morals, and culture, was a necessity, where 
methods of scientific investigation and verification had not been devel- 
oped, or were in the hands of the few. We often fail to see that the 
dominant position occupied by book-learning in school education is 
simply a corollary and relic of this epoch of intellectual development. 

Ordinary social conditions were congruent with this intellectual 
status. While it cannot be said that, in the formative period of our edu- 
cational system in America, authority and tradition were the ultimate 
sources of knowledge and belief, it must be remembered that the im- 
mediate surroundings of our ancestors were crude and undeveloped. 
Newspapers, magazines, libraries, art-galleries, and all the daily play 
of intellectual intercourse and reaction which is effective to-day were 
non-existent. If any escape existed from the poverty of the intel- 
lectual environment, or any road to richer and wider mental life, the 
exit was through the gateway of books. In presenting the attain- 
ments of the past, these maintained the bonds of spiritual continuity, 
and kept our forefathers from falling to the crude level of their material 
surroundings. 

When ability to read and write marked the distinction between the 
educated and the uneducated man, not simply in the scholastic sense, 
but in the sense of one who is enslaved by his environment and one who 
is able to take advantage of and rise above it, corresponding impor- 
tance attached to acquiring these capacities. Reading and writing 
were obviously what they are still so often called —the open doors to 
learning and to success in life. All the meaning that belongs to these 
ends naturally transferred itself to the means through which alone 
they could be realized. The intensity and ardor with which our fore- 
fathers set themselves to master reading and writing, the difficulties 
overcome, the interest attached in the ordinary routine of school-life to 
what now seems barren,—the curriculum of the three R’s,—all testify 
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to the motive-power these studies possessed. To learn to read and 
write was an interesting, even exciting, thing: it made such a differ- 
ence in life. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the conditions, intellectual as 
well as social, have changed. There are undoubtedly rural regions 
where the old state of things still persists. With reference to these, 
what I am saying has no particular meaning. But, upon the whole, the 
advent of quick and cheap mails, of easy and continuous travel and 
transportation, of the telegraph and telephone, the establishment of 
libraries, art-galleries, literary clubs, the universal diffusion of cheap 
reading-matter, newspapers and magazines of all kinds and grades,—all 
these have worked a tremendous change in the immediate intellectual 
environment. The values of life and of civilization, instead of being far 
away and correspondingly inaccessible, press upon the individual—at 
least in cities—with only too much urgency and stimulating force. 
We are more likely to be surfeited than starved: there is more conges- 
tion than lack of intellectual nutriment. 

The capital handed down from past generations, and upon whose 
transmission the integrity of civilization depends, is no longer amassed 
in those banks termed books, but is in active and general circulation, 
at an extremely low rate of interest. It is futile to try to conceal from 
ourselves the fact that this great change in the intellectual atmosphere 
—this great change in the relation of the individual to accumulated 
knowledge—demands a corresponding educational readjustment. The 
significance attaching to reading and writing, as primary and funda- 
mental instruments of culture, has shrunk proportionately as the im- 
manent intellectual life of society has quickened and multiplied. The 
result is that these studies lose their motive and motor force. They 
have become mechanical and formal, and out of relation—when made 
dominant—to the rest of life. 

They are regarded as more or less arbitrary tasks which must be 
submitted to because one is going to that mysterious thing called a 
school, or else are covered up and sugar-coated with all manner of 
pretty devices and tricks in order that the child may absorb them un- 
awares. The complaint made by some, that the school curriculum of 
to-day does not have the disciplinary value of the old-fashioned three 
R’s, has a certain validity. But this is not because the old ideal has 
been abandoned. It is because it has been retained in spite of the 
change of conditions. Instead of frankly facing the situation, and 
asking ourselves what studies can be organized which shall do for 
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to-day what language-study did for former generations, we have re- 
tained that as the centre and core of our course of study, and dressed 
it out with a variety of pretty pictures, objects, and games, and a { 
smattering of science. 
Along with this change in the relation of intellectual material and 
stimulus to the individual there has been an equally great change in 
the method and make-up of knowledge itself. Science and art have 
become free. The simplest processes and methods of knowing and 
doing have been worked out to such a point that they are no longer the 
monopolistic possessions of any class or guild. They are, in idea, and 
should be in deed, part of the social commonwealth. It is possible to 
initiate the child from the first in a direct, not abstract or symbolical, 
way, into the operations by which society maintains its existence, ma- 
terial and spiritual. 
The processes of production, transportation, consumption, etc., by 
which society keeps up its material continuity, are conducted on such tf 
a large and public scale that they are obvious and objective. Their ( 
reproduction in embryonic form through a variety of modes of indus- 
trial training is entirely within the bounds of possibility. Moreover, 
methods of the discovery and communication of truth—upon which 
the spiritual unity of society depends—have become direct and inde- 
pendent, instead of remote and tied to the intervention of teacher or 
book. It is not simply that children can acquire a certain amount 
of scientific information about things organic and inorganic: if that 
were all, the plea for the study of the history and literature of the past, 
as more humanistic, would be unanswerable. No; the significant 
thing is that it is possible for the child at an early day to become ac- 
quainted with, and to use, in a personal and yet relatively controlled 
fashion, the methods by which truth is discovered and communicated, 
and to make his own speech a channel for the expression and communi- 
cation of truth; thus putting the linguistic side where it belongs— 
subordinate to the appropriation and conveyance of what is genuinely 
and personally experienced. 
A similar modification, almost revolution, has taken place in the 
relation which the intellectual activities bear to the ordinary practical 
occupations of life. While the child of bygone days was getting an 
intellectual discipline whose significance he appreciated in the school, 
in his home life he was securing acquaintance in a direct fashion with 
the chief lines of social and industrial activity. Life was in the main 
rural. The child came into contact with the scenes of nature, and was 
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familiarized with the care of domestic animals, the cultivation of the 
soil, and the raising of crops. The factory system being undeveloped, 
the home was the centre of industry. Spinning, weaving, the making 
of clothes, etc., were all carried on there. As there was little accumu- 
lation of wealth, the child had to take part in these, as well as to partici- 
pate in the usual round of household occupations. Only those who have 
passed through such training, and, later on, have seen children reared in 
city environments, can adequately realize the amount of training, men- 
tal and moral, involved in this extra-school life. That our successful 
men have come so largely from the country, is an indication of the 
educational value bound up with participation in this practical life. 
It was not only an adequate substitute for what we now term manual 
training, in the development of hand and eye, in the acquisition of 
skill and deftness ; but it was initiation into self-reliance, independence 
of judgment and action, and was the best stimulus to habits of regular 
and continuous work. 

In the urban and suburban life of the child of to-day this is simply 
a memory. The invention of machinery, the institution of the factory 
system, the division of labor, have changed the home from a workshop 
into a simple dwelling-place. The crowding into cities and the in- 
crease of servants have deprived the child of an opportunity to take 
part in those occupations which still remain. Just at the time when a 
child is subjected to a great increase in stimulus and pressure from 
his environment, he loses the practical and motor training necessary 
to balance his intellectual development. Facility in acquiring in- 
formation is gained: the power of using it is lost.; While need of 
the more formal intellectual training in the school has decreased, there 
arises an urgent demand for the introduction of methods of manual and 
industrial discipline which shall give the child what he formerly ob- 
tained in his home and social life. 

Here we have at least a prima facie case for a reconsideration of 
the whole question of the relative importance of learning to read and 
write in primary education. Hence the necessity of meeting the ques- 
tion at closer quarters. What can be said against giving up the 
greater portion of the first two years of school life to the mastery of 
linguistic form? In the first place, physiologists are coming to believe 
that the sense organs and connected nerve and motor apparatus of the 
child are not at this period best adapted to the confining and analytic 
work of learning to read and write. There is an order in which sen- 
sory and motor centres develop,—an order expressed, in a general way, 
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by saying that the line of progress is from the larger, coarser adjust- 
ments having to do with the bodily system as a whole (those nearest 
the trunk of the body) to the finer and accurate adjustments having 
to do with the periphery and extremities of the organism. The oculist 
tells us that the vision of the child is essentially that of the savage ; be- 
ing adapted to seeing large and somewhat remote objects in the mass, 
not near-by objects in detail. To violate this law means undue ner- 
vous strain: it means putting the greatest tension upon the centres 
least able to do the work. At the same time, the lines of activity 
whch are hungering and thirsting for action are left, unused, to atro- 
phy. The act of writing—especially in the barbarous fashion, long 
current in the school, of compelling the child to write on ruled lines 
in a small hand and with the utmost attainable degree of accuracy— 
involves a nicety and complexity of adjustments of muscular activity 
which can be definitely appreciated only by the specialist. As the 
principal of a Chicago school has wittily remarked in this connection, 


' “the pen is literally mightier than the sword.” Forcing children at a 


premature age to devote their entire attention tw these refined and 
cramped adjustments has left behind it a sad record of injured ner- 
vous systems and of muscular disorders and distortions. While there 
are undoubted exceptions, present physiological knowledge points to 
the age of about eight years as early enough for anything more than an 
incidental attention to visual and written language-form. _ 

We must not forget that these forms are symbols. I am far from 
depreciating the value of symbols in our intellectual life. It is hardly 
too much to say that all progress in civilization upon the intellectual 
side has depended upon increasing invention and control of symbols 
of one sort or another. Nor do I join in the undiscriminating cry 
of those who condemn the study of language as having to do with 
mere words, not with realities. Such a position is one-sided, and is as 
crude as the view against which it is a reaction. But there is an im- 
portant question here: Is the child of six or seven years ready for 
symbols to such an extent that the stress of educational life can be 
thrown upon them? If we were to look at the question independently 
of the existing school system, in the light of the child’s natural needs 
and interests at this period, I doubt if there could be found anyone 
who would say that the urgent call of the child of six and seven is for 
this sort of nutriment, instead of for more direct introduction into the 
wealth of natural and social forms that surrounds him. No doubt the 
skilful teacher often succeeds in awakening an interest in these mat- 
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ters; but the interest has to be excited in a more or less artificial way, 
and, when excited, is somewhat factitious, and independent of other 
interests of child-life. At this point the wedge is introduced and 
driven in which marks the growing divorce between school and outside 
interests and occupations. 

We cannot recur too often in educational matters to the conception 
of John Fiske, that advance in civilization is an accompaniment of the 
prolongation of infancy. Anything which, at this period, develops to a 
high degree any set of organs and centres at the expense of others means 
premature specialization, and the arrest of an equable and all-round de- 
velopment. Many educators are already convinced that premature facil- 
ity and glibness in the matter of numerical combinations tend toward an 
arrested development of certain higher spiritual capacities. The same 
thing is true in the matter of verbal symbols. Only the trained psycholo- 
gist is aware of the amount of analysis and abstraction demanded by the 
visual recognition of a verbal form. Many suppose that abstraction is 
found only where more or less complex reasoning exists. But as a 
matter of fact the essence of abstraction is found in compelling atten- 
tion to rest upon elements which are more or less cut off from direct 
channels of interest and action. To require a child to turn away 
from the rich material which is all about him, to which he spontane- 
ously attends, and which is his natural, unconscious food, is to compel 
the premature use of analytic and abstract powers. It is wilfully to 
deprive the child of that synthetic life, that unconscious union with 
his environment, which is his birthright and privilege. There is 
every reason to suppose that a premature demand upon the abstract 
intellectual capacity stands in its own way. It cripples rather than 
furthers later intellectual development. We are not yet in a position 
to know how much of the inertia and seeming paralysis of mental 
powers in later periods is the direct outcome of excessive and too early 
appeal to isolated intellectual capacity. We must trust to the develop- 
ment of physiology and psychology to make these matters so clear that 
school authorities and the public opinion which controls them shall 
have no option. Only then can we hope to escape that deadening of 
the childish activities which led Jowett to call education “the grave 
of the mind.” : 

Were the matter not so serious it would be ludicrous, when we 
reflect how all this time and effort fail to reach the end to which they 
are specially consecrated. It is a common saying among intelligent 
educators that they can go into a schoolroom and select the children 
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who picked up reading at home: they read so much more naturally 
and intelligently. The stilted, mechanical, droning, and sing-song 
ways of reading which prevail in many of our schools are simply the 
reflex of the lack of motive. Reading is made an isolated accomplish- 
ment. There are no aims in the child’s mind which he feels he can 
serve by reading; there is no mental hunger to be satisfied; there are 
no conscious problems with reference to which he uses books. The 
book is a reading-lesson. He learns to read not for the sake of what 
he reads, but for the mere sake of reading. When the bare process of 
reading is thus made an end in itself, it is a psychological impossibility 
for reading to be other than lifeless. 

It is quite true that all better teachers now claim that the formal 
act of reading should be made subordinate to the sense of what is read,— 
that the child has first to grasp the idea, and then to express his men- 
tal realization. But, under present conditions, this profession cannot 
be carried out. The following paragraph from the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on elementary education states clearly enough the 
reason why; though, as it seems to me, without any consciousness of 
the real inference which should be drawn from the facts set forth :— 

“The first three years’ work of the child is occupied mainly with the mastery of 
the printed and written forms of the words of his colloquial vocabulary, —words 
that he is already familiar enough with as sounds addressed to the ear. He has to 
become familiar with the new forms addressed to the eye; and it would be an un- 
wise method to require him to learn many new words at the same time that he is 
learning to recognize his old words in their new shape. But as soon as he has ac- 
quired (before three years) some facility in reading what is printed in the colloquial 
style, he may go on to selections from standard authors.” 

The material of the reading-lesson is thus found wholly in the 
region of familiar words and ideas. It is out of the question for the 
child to find anything in the ideas themselves to arouse and hold atten- 
tion. His mind is fixed upon the mere recognition and utterance of 
the forms. /Thus begins that fatal divorce between the substance and 
the form of expression, which, fatal to reading as an art, reduces it to 
a mechanical action. The utter triviality of the contents of our school 
“ Primers” and “ First Readers,” shows the inevitable outcome of for- 
cing the mastery of external language-forms upon the child at a prema- 
ture period. Take up the first half-dozen or dozen such books you meet 
with, and ask yourself how much there is in the ideas presented worthy 
of respect from any intelligent child of six years. 

Methods for learning to read come and go across the educational 
arena, like the march of supernumeraries upon the stage. Each is her- 
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alded as the final solution of the problem of learning to read; but each 
in turn gives way to some later discovery. | The simple fact is, that 
they all lack the essential of any well-grounded method, namely, rele- 
vancy to the child’s mental needs.| No scheme for learning to read 
can supply this want. | Only a new motive—putting the child into a 
vital relation to the materials to be read—can be of service here., It 
is evident that this condition cannot be met, unless learning to read be 
postponed to a period when the child’s intellectual appetite is more 
consciously active, and when he is mature enough to deal more rapidly 
and effectively with the formal and mechanical difficulties. 

The endless drill, with its continual repetitions, is another instance 
of the same evil. Even when the attempt is made to select material 
with some literary or historic worth of its own, the practical outcome 
is much like making “ Paradise Lost” the basis of parsing-lessons, or 
Cesar’s “ Gallic Wars” an introduction to Latin syntax. So much 
attention has to be given to the formal side that the spiritual value 
evanesces. No one can estimate the benumbing and hardening effect 
of this continued drill upon mere form. Another even more serious 
evil is the consequent emptiness of mind induced. The mental room 
is swept and garnished—and that is all. The moral result is even 
more deplorable than the intellectual. At this plastic period, when 
images which take hold of the mind exercise such suggestive motor 
force, nothing but husks are provided. Under the circumstances, 
our schools are doing great things for the moral education of chil- 
dren; but all efforts in this direction must necessarily be hampered 
and discounted until the school-teacher shall be perfectly free to find 
the bulk of the material of instruction for the early school-years 
in something which has intrinsic value,—something whose intro- 
duction into consciousness is so vital as to be personal and reconstruc- 
tive. 

It should be obvious that what I have in mind is not a Philistine 
attack upon books and reading. | The question is not how to get rid 
of them, but how to get their value,+how to use them to their ca- 
pacity as servants of the intellectual and moral life. The plea for 
the predominance of learning to read in early school-life because of the 
great importance attaching to literature seems to me a perversion. 
Just because literature is so important, it is desirable to postpone the 
child’s introduction to printed speech until he is capable of appreciating 
and dealing with its genuine meaning.) Now, the child learns to read 
as a mechanical tool, and gets very little conception of what is worth 
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reading. The result is, that, after he has mastered the art and wishes 
to use it, he has no standard by which to direct it. He is about as 
likely to use it in one way as in another. It would be ungrateful not 
to recognize the faithfulness and relative success with which teachers, 
for the last ten or fifteen years, have devoted themselves to raising the 
general tone of reading with their pupils. But, after all, they are 
working against great odds. / Our ideal should be that the child should 
have a personal interest in what is read, a personal hunger fer it, and a 
personal power of satisfying this appetite. The adequate realization of 
this ideal is impossible until the child comes to the reading-material 
with a certain background of experience which makes him appreciate 
the difference between the trivial, the merely amusing and exciting, 
and that which has permanent and serious meaning. This is impossi- 
ble so long as the child has not been trained in the habit of dealing 
with material outside of books, and has formed, through contact with 
the realities of experience, habits of recognizing and dealing with prob- 
lems in the direct personal way. The isolation of material found in 
books from the material which the child experiences in life itselfi—the 
forcing of the former upon the child before he has well-organized pow- 
ers of dealing with the latter—is an unnatural divorce which cannot 
have any other result than defective standards of appreciation, and a 
tendency to elevate the sensational and transiently interesting above 
the valuable and the permanent. 

Two results of our wrong methods are so apparent in higher educa- 
tion that they are worth special mention. They are exhibited in the 
paradox of the combination of slavish dependence upon books with 
real inability to use them effectively. The famous complaint of Agas- 
siz, that students could not see for themselves, is still repeated by 
every teacher of science in our high schools and colleges. How many 
teachers of science will tell you, for example, that, when their students 
are instructed to find out something about an object, their first demand 
is for a book in which they can read about it; their first reaction, one 
of helplessness, when they are told that they must go to the object 
itself and let it tell its own story? It is not exaggerating to say that 
the book habit is so firmly fixed that very many pupils, otherwise intel- 
ligent, have a positive aversion to directing their attention to things 
themselves,—it seems so much simpler to occupy the mind with what 
someone else has said about these things. While it is mere stupidity 
not to make judicious use of the discoveries and attainments of others, 
the substitution of the seeing of others for the use of one’s own eyes is 
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such a self-contradictory principle as to require no criticism. We only 
need recognize the extent to which it actually obtains. 

On the other hand, we have the relative incapacity of students 
to use easily and economically these very tools—books—to which most 
of their energies have been directed. It is a common experience with, 
I will not say only the teachers of undergraduate students, but of grad- 
uate students,—candidates for advanced degrees,—to find that in every 
special subject a large amount of time and energy has to be spent in 
learning how to use the books. To take a book and present an ade- 
quate, condensed synopsis of its points of view and course of argument, 
is an exercise not merely in reading, but in thinking. To know how 
to turn quickly to a number of books bearing upon a given topic, to 
choose what is needed, and to find what is characteristic of the author 
and important in the subject, are matters which the majority of even 
graduate students have to learn over again for themselves. If such be 
the case,—and yet attention to books has been the dominant note of 
all previous education,—we are surely within bounds in asking if there 
is not something radically wrong in the way in which books have been 
used. \It is a truism to say that the value of books consists in their 
relation to life, in the keenness and range which they impart to powers 
of penetration and interpretation. It is no truism to say that the 
premature and unrelated use of books stands in the way. \ Our means 
defeat the very end to which they are used. ] 

Just a word about the corresponding evils. We have to take into 
account not simply the results produced by forcing language-work un- 
duly, but also the defects in development due to the crowding out of 
other objects. {Every respectable authority insists that the period of 
childhood, lying between the years of four and eight or nine, is the 
plastic period in sense and emotional life.) What are we doing to 
shape these capacities? What are we doing to feed this hunger? If 
one compares the powers and needs of the child in these directions 
with what is actually supplied in the regimen of the three R’s, the 
contrast is pitiful, tragic. This epoch is also the budding-time for the 
formation of efficient and orderly habits on the motor side: it is pre- 
eminently the time when the child wishes to do things, and when 
his interest in doing can be turned to educative account. (No one 
can clearly set before himself the vivacity and persistency of the 
child’s motor instincts at this period, and then call to mind the 
continued grind of reading and writing, without feeling that the jus- 
tification of our present curriculum is psychologically impossible 
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It is simply a superstition : / it is a remnant of an outgrown period of 
history. , 

All this might be true, and yet there might be no subject-matter 
sufficiently organized for introduction into the school curriculum, since 
this demands, above all things, a certain definiteness of presentation and 
of development. But we are not in this unfortunate plight. There 
are subjects which are as well fitted to meet the child’s dominant 
needs as they are to prepare him for the civilization in which he has to 
play his part. There is art in a variety of modes—music, drawing, 
painting, modelling, etc. These media not only afford a regulated out- 
let in which the child may project his inner impulses and feelings in 
outward form, and come to consciousness of himself, but are necessities 
in existing social life. / The child must be protected against some of 
the hard and over-utilitarian aspects of modern civilization :) positively, 
they are needed, because some degree of artistic and creative power is 
necessary to take the future worker out of the ranks of unskilled labor, 
and to feed his consciousness in his hours of contact with purely me- 
chanical things. 

Those modes of simple scientific observation and experiment which 
go under the name of “ nature-study” are calculated to appeal to and 
keep active the keenness of the child’s interest in the world about him, 
and to introduce him gradually to those methods of discovery and veri- 
fication which are the essential characteristics of modern intellectual 
life. On the social side, they give the child an acquaintance with his 
environment,—an acquaintance more and more necessary, under existing 
conditions, for the maintenance of personal and social health, for under- 
standing and conducting business pursuits, and for the administration 
of civic affairs. What is crudely termed manual training—the variety 
of constructive activities, which, begun in the Kindergarten, ought 
never to be given up—is equally adapted to the characteristic needs of 
the child and to the present demands of associated life. These activi- 
ties afford discipline in continuous and orderly application of powers, 
strengthen habits of attention and industry, and beget self-reliant and 
ingenious judgment. As preparation for future social life, they furnish 
insight into the mechanical and industrial occupations upon which our 
civilization depends, and keep alive that sense of the dignity of work 
essential to democracy. History and literature, once more, provide 
food for the eager imagination of the child. While giving it worthy 
material, they may check its morbid and chaotic exercise. They pre- 
sent to the child typical conditions of social life, they exhibit the 
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struggles which have brought it into being, and picture the spiritual 
products in which it has culminated. | Due place cannot be given to 
literature and history until the teacher is free to select them for their 
own intrinsic value, and not from the standpoint of the child’s ability 
to recognize written and printed verbal symbols. 

| Here we have the controlling factors in the primary curriculum of 
the future,—manual training, science, nature-study, art, and history. 
These keep alive the child’s positive and creative impulses, and direct 
them in such ways as to discipline them into the habits of thought and 
action required for effective participation in community life. 

Were the attempt suddenly made to throw out, or reduce to a mini- 
mum, language-work in the early grades, the last state of our schools 
would undoubtedly be worse than the first. Not immediate substitu- 
tion is what is required, but consideration of the whole situation, and 
organization of the materials and methods of science, history, and the 
arts, to make them adequate educational agencies. Many of our pres- 
ent evils are due to compromise and inconsistency. We have neither 
one thing nor the other,—neither the systematic, all-pervasive disci- 
pline of the three R’s, nor a coherent training in constructive work, 
history, and nature-study. We have a mixture of the two. The 
former is supposed to furnish the element of discipline and to consti- 
tute the standard of success; while the latter supplies the factor of 
interest. What is needed is a thoroughgoing reconciliation of the 
ideals of thoroughness, definiteness, and order, summed up in the notion 
of discipline, with those of appeal to individual capacities and demands, 
summed up in the word “ interest.” This is the Educational Problem, 
so far as it relates to the elementary school. 

' Change must come gradually. To force it unduly would compro- 
mise its final success by favoring a violent reaction. ' What is needed 
in the first place is, that there should be a full and frank statement of 
conviction with regard to the matter from physiologists and psychol- 
ogists and from those school administrators who are conscious of the 
evils of the present régime. | Educators should also frankly face the 
fact that the New Education, as it exists to-day, is a compromise and 
a transition: it employs new methods; but its controlling ideals are 
virtually those of the Old Education. Wherever movements looking 
to a solution of the problem are intelligently undertaken, they should 
receive encouragement, moral and financial, from the intellectual lead- 
ers of the community. There are already in existence a considerable 
number of educational “ experiment stations,” which represent the out- 
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posts of educational progress. If these schools can be adequately sup- 
ported for a number of years they will perform a great vicarious service. 
After such schools have worked out carefully and definitely the subject- 
matter of a new curriculum,—finding the right place for language- 
studies and placing them in their right perspective,—the problem of 
the more generai educational reform will be immensely simplified 
and facilitated. There will be clear standards, well-arranged material, 
and coherent methods upon which to proceed. To build up and equip 
such schools is, therefore, the wisest and most economical policy, in 
avoiding the friction and waste consequent upon casual and spasmodic 
attempts at educational reform. 

/ All this amounts to saying that school reform is dependent upon a 
collateral wider change in the public opinion which controls school 
board, superintendent, and teachers.’ There are certain minor changes, 
reforms in detail, which can be effected directly within the school 
system itself. But the school is not an isolated institution: it is one 
of an organism of social forces. To secure more scientific principles of 
work in the school, means, accordingly, clearer vision and wiser stand- 
ards of thought and action in the community at large. The Educa- 
tional Problem is ultimately, that society shall see clearly its own 
conditions and needs, and set resolutely about meeting them. If the 
recognition be once secured, we need have no doubts about the conse- 
quent action. Let the community once realize that it is educating 
upon the basis of a life which it has left behind, and it will turn, with 
adequate intellectual and material resources, to meet the needs of the 
present hour. JOHN DEWEY. 











CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES, AND 
HER INFLUENCE IN IMPERIAL COUNCILS. 


ALTHOUGH still a colonial dependency, the Dominion of Canada, 
which was formed in 1867 out of Provinces isolated from each other 
for a century, has assumed the virtual sovereignty of nearly half a con- 
tinent, so far as its internal or local government is concerned. It also 
enjoys an influence in all Imperial affairs affecting its interests which 
is hardly understood, and is almost resented, by those Americans who 
are not acquainted with its political and material evolution, or with 
the exact nature of the Imperial policy, which has so extended the 
rights and privileges of the Dominion that it has become practically a 
semi-independent nation. That astute statesman, Sir John Macdonald, 
who was for so many years Prime Minister, and did so much to make 
the Dominion a powerful section of the Empire, once characterized its 
position as that of “ a nation within a nation,”—in other words, a de- 
pendency exercising many of the attributes of a nation under the guid- 
ance and protection of the Imperial Power to which it is subject as 
regards its foreign relations. As this subject is one of considerable 
interest, I propose, in the present paper, to state some facts which will, 
I hope, make plain, in a measure, what is now obscure in the minds of 
a majority of the people of the United States. 

Canada’s position in the Empire has been won only after years of 
struggle, during which some bitterness at times existed between the 
British Government and sections of the people in consequence of the 
ignorance that too often prevailed in the parent state with respect to 
colonial conditions and necessities. For three-quarters of a century 
after the close of the War of Independence Canadian interests were 
sacrificed either to the desire of the parent state to conciliate the United 
States, or through the incapacity of English statesmen and diplomatists 
to grapple with the colonial questions intrusted to their care. Cana- 
dian territory has been invaded time and again by “ Patriots” and 
“ Fenians” without any compensation having ever been made for the 
injury inflicted on a friendly people; rebellion has been stimulated, and 
advocates of annexation have been encouraged; and large tracts of ter- 
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ritory which should now belong to the Dominion have been given up 
to the persistent demands of the United States. When there was no 
Canadian federation,—when there were to the north and east of the 
United States only a number of isolated Provinces having few common 
sympathies or interests except their attachment to the Crown and Em- 
pire,—the United States had too often its own way when questions of 
controversy affecting the Colonies arose between England and the am- 
bitious Federal Republic. The public men of that country eventually 
began to consider these dependent countries as valuable simply for their 
trade, or for the opportunity they afforded to their sharp diplomatists 
of getting the better of English statesmen when it was a question of 
obtaining a slice of territory or some advantages in the fishing-grounds 
of British North America, which, happily for the Dominion, have not 
so far suffered the fate of Oregon or the once disputed territory in 
Maine. 

On the other hand, with the steady growth of an Imperial senti- 
ment in the parent state, with the great territorial expansion of the 
Provinces under one Dominion, with their political development which 
has assumed even national attributes, the old condition of things, that 
made the Provinces the shuttlecock of skilful American diplomacy, has 
passed away; and the statesmen of the Canadian federation are at last 
consulted, and exercise almost as much influence as if they were mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council in London. A remarkable contrast exists 
between the old restricted colonial policy, which allowed the British- 
American Provinces little or no influence in Imperial councils, and 
that liberal Imperial spirit which has gathered strength so rapidly 
within a quarter of a century,—a spirit which is stimulating the devel- 
opment of a new nation to the north of the Federal Republic, whose 
dream of a “ manifest destiny,” which was to grasp a whole continent, 
is not likely to be realized in the present temper of Canadians or of 
Imperialists across the Atlantic. 

I shall refer only very briefly, in this paper, to the history of the 
relations between the United States and Canada previous to the federal 
union of 1867, which enabled isolated and weak Provinces to assume 
an influential position in the British Empire. Canadians came out of 
the War of 1812-15 with a confidence that they had never felt before, 
and with a conviction of their ability to maintain themselves in secu- 
rity by the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. The only advantage 
they gained from the War was the Convention of 1818, which restored 
to the Provinces the greater part of the fisheries, which had been prac- 
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tically given away by the treaty of 1783. Then came the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837-38, when a number of so-called American “ Patriots” 
kept the frontier of Canada for months in a state of fever by reckless 
raids, and the two countries were brought to the verge of war. In 
1842 Mr. Alexander Baring, afterward Lord Ashburton, gave up to the 
astute diplomacy of Mr. Daniel Webster eleven thousand square miles, 
which had been long claimed by the Province of New Brunswick, and 
which now form a large portion of the State of Maine. In 1846 fol- 
lowed that settlement of the Oregon difficulty by which was ceded to 
the United States the magnificent region now divided among the pres- 
ent States of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. As a result of this same 
treaty, San Juan and other islets and islands in the middle of the 
channel which separates the continent from Vancouver Island were act- 
ually given up at a later time to the American Republic. 

The Fishery Question, which had loomed up dangerously more than 
once since 1818, was temporarily settled in 1854 by the Reciprocity 
Treaty, which lasted until 1866, when it was repealed by the action of 
the Washington Government itself. At that time there was notori- 
ously existent in the Northern States a strong desire to punish Cana- 
dians for their sympathy with the Confederate States,—a sympathy 
entirely exaggerated. It was also believed that reciprocal trade had 
become so necessary to the Provinces—to those in the East especially 
—that they would eventually agree to a measure of trade which would 
be more favorable to American interests. Indeed there were some 
American politicians who openly advocated the using of the Question 
as a means of bringing about annexation. As a matter of fact, the 
Canadian authorities, during the War of Secession, took every possible 
precaution to prevent desperate men from violating the neutrality of 
their territory, and even paid a large sum of money in acknowledg- 
ment of their alleged responsibility in the case of the St. Alban’s Raid 
—an episode of which they had no knowledge whatever. Secretary 
Seward wrote at this critical moment that “ the President regards with 
sincere satisfaction the conduct and proceedings of the Canadian 
authorities.” 

Contemporaneously with the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty came 
the raids of the Fenians—bands of men who did dishonor to the cause 
of Ireland under the pretence of striking a blow at England through 
Canada, where Irishmen have always found happy homes, free govern- 
ment, and honorable positions. The United States authorities never 
moved until it was too late to prevent the blood of Canadians being 
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shed. The repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty, together with these inva- 
sions, helped to stimulate public sentiment in favor of a political union 
which would enable the Provinces to take common measures for their 
general security and development. 

In 1867-68 the first Parliament of United Canada met at Ottawa, 
and the Provincial Legislatures at their respective seats of government ; 
and the Dominion of Canada entered on a career of political and indus- 
trial development which is now making its influence felt over half a 
continent. Before and since the union Canada has made frequent efforts 
to renew a commercial treaty with the United States. In 1865-66 
Canadian delegates were prepared to make large concessions, but were 
unable to come to terms, chiefly on the ground that the imposts which 
it was proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means to lay upon the 
products of the British Provinces were such as, in their opinion, would 
be “ in some cases prohibitory,” and certainly would “ seriously interfere 
with the natural course of their trade.” In 1869 Mr. Rose, Finance 
Minister, was anxious to enter into new negotiations; but in 1870 
President Grant, in his Message to Congress, declared himself emphat- 
ically against any renewal of a treaty of reciprocity. 

All this while the question of the fisheries was at issue; and the 
efforts of the Canadian authorities to enforce their license system and 
other regulations of their fishing-grounds were almost useless. The 
result of the correspondence, which continued for several years, was the 
Washington Conference, or Commission, of 1871, which, in its incep- 
tion, was intended to settle the Fishery Question primarily, but which 
actually gave the precedence to the “Alabama” difficulty, then of most 
concern, in the opinion of the London and Washington Governments. 
The questions arising out of the Convention of 1818 were not settled 
by the Conference, but were practically laid aside for ten years by an 
arrangement providing for the free admission of salt-water fish into the 
United States on the condition of allowing the fishing-vessels of that 
country free access to the Canadian fisheries. The question of reci- 
procity was not considered. The Fenian claims were abruptly dis- 
missed ; although, had the same principle of “due diligence” that was 
laid down in the new rules for the settlement of the “Alabama” dis- 
pute been applied to this question, the Government of the United States 
would have been mulcted in heavy damages. 

One important feature of this commission was the presence, for the 
first time in the history of treaties, of a Canadian statesman, Sir John 
Macdonald, whose efforts to obtain full consideration for Canadian 
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questions were hampered by the desire of the majority of the English 
commissioners to adjust the “ Alabama” controversy. If, finally, the 
treaty proved to be at all favorable to the Dominion, it was largely 
owing to the reference to a commission of the question, whether the 
United States ought not to pay the Canadians a sum of money as 
the value of her fisheries over and above any concessions made her in the 
treaty. The result was a payment of $5,500,000 to Canada and New- 
foundland, to the infinite disappointment of some politicians of the 
United States, who had been accustomed to come off best in all bar- 
gains with their neighbors. Nothing shows more clearly the measure 
of the local self-government at last won by Canada, and the importance 
of her position in the Empire, than the fact that the English Govern- 
ment recognized the right of the Dominion Government to name the 
commissioner who represented Canada on an arbitration which decided 
a question of such deep importance to her interests. We see then that, 
as Canada gained in political strength, she obtained an influence in 
Imperial councils which Mr. Fish resented, and was able to obtain that 
consideration for her interests which was entirely absent in the days of 
her infancy and weakness. 

During the existence of the Washington treaty the Canadian Gov- 
ernment sent Mr. George Brown—a prominent leader of the Liberal 
party, and manager of the Toronto “ Globe,” —to Washington, with the 
object of arranging, if possible, a measure of reciprocity; but, though 
he was ready to make the largest possible concessions,—far beyond 
those of 1854,—the proposed arrangement was never taken up by the 
Senate ; being, instead, quietly dropped. With the expiry of the treaty 
of 1871 on July 1, 1885, the relations between Canada and the United 
States again assumed a phase of uncertainty. Canada adhered to the 
letter of the Convention of 1818, and to her legal rights, which revived 
when the United States would not continue the treaty of 1871. The 
Canadian people had again and again shown every disposition to yield 
a large portion of their just rights, in return for a substantial commer- 
cial arrangement and a due acknowledgment of the value of their 
fisheries. 

Then came the proposed treaty of 1888, in which Sir Charles 
Tupper—one of the ablest Canadian statesmen, and now leader of the 
Conservative Opposition in Parliament—took a leading part. At the 
opening of the Commission he proposed in general terms, as a basis of 
action, a mutual arrangement for freedom of commercial intercourse 
between the United States and Canada; but it was immediately refused 
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by the United States Commissioners. However, the Commission finally 
and unanimously agreed to a treaty which was necessarily a compro- 
mise, but which, if eventually carried out, would permanently have set- 
tled the Fishery Question on equitable terms; but it never received the 
approval of the Senate, where Mr. Cleveland’s political friends were in 
the minority. Happily no difficulty of a serious character has in these 
later years existed in connection with the Canadian fisheries, owing to 
the adoption of a modus vivendi between the two countries immediately 
interested. 

While these events were transpiring Canada had extended her gov- 
ernment from Prince Edward Island to British Columbia, and had made 
steady strides in the path of national development. As a sequel to the 
acquisition of British Columbia, the Canadian Government was in 
course of time called upon to urge the interests of Canada in the Ber- 
ing Sea difficulty, that had arisen between England and the United 
States on account of the forcible and illegal capture of Canadian vessels 
on the high seas. As an English statesman, determined to maintain 
the interests of a great section of the Empire, Lord Salisbury has paid 
every respect to the opinions and suggestions of the Canadian Ministry 
in relation to a matter which deeply affects Canada, and has so far pur- 
sued a course, throughout all the phases of the question, which has 
done much to strengthen the relations between the parent state and its 
dependency. Not only were the suggestions of the Canadian Govern- 
ment respected and followed at the very commencement of the dispute, 
but, when the matter came at last to be adjusted by arbitration, an 
eminent prime minister of the Dominion, the late Sir John Thompson, 
—who, it will be remembered, died suddenly at Windsor Castle—was 
clothed with all the responsibility and dignity of an Imperial represent- 
ative. Very recently Lord Salisbury refused to take any step with 
regard to this vexed Seal Question which did not meet with the full 
approval of the Canadian Government. 

The part that Canada has taken in this matter is in itself an illus- 
tration of her importance in Imperial councils and of the vastness of 
her territorial domain, which now stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. For many years the indifference of English statesmen and the 
ignorance which, until relatively recent times, prevailed with respect 
to the value of Canada as a home for an industrious people, retarded 
her material and political development. Isolated Provinces, without 
common aspirations or national aims, had no influence over Impe- 
rial councils in matters which were arranged by English diplomatists. 
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More than once, when discontent reigned and hope was absent, the 
ability of Canada to hold her own on this continent seemed, in the 
opinion of not a few, to be steadily on the decline. But self-govern- 
ment in all matters of local concern changed the gloomy outlook to one 
of brightness and hope; and a spirit of self-reliance developed itself 
among statesmen and people until confederation united all the Prov- 
inces in a Union, which alone could enable them to resist the ambition 
of their restless neighbor. 

Despite all the powerful influences that have fought against Canada, 
she has held her own in America. At present a population of 5,000,000 
(against 1,000,000 in 1840), with a total trade of $250,000,000 (against 
$25,000,000 in 1840), and with a national revenue of nearly $40,000,- 
000 (against $700,000 in 1840), inhabits a Dominion of seven regularly 
organized Provinces, and of an immense territory, now in course of de- 
velopment, stretching from Manitoba and Ontario to British Columbia, 
whose mountains are washed by the Pacific Ocean. This Dominion 
embraces an area of 3,519,000 square miles, including its water sur- 
face, or very little less than the area of the United States with Alaska, 
or a region measuring 3,500 miles from east to west, and 1,400 miles 
from north to south. The magnificent valley, through which the St. 
Lawrence River flows from the Lakes to the ocean, is now the home of 
prosperous, energetic, and intelligent. communities, one of which was 
founded nearly three centuries ago. A remarkable system of water- 
ways, consisting mainly of the Red, Assiniboine, and Saskatchewan 
Rivers, extends through the plains of the territories as far as the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, and fertilizes a region whose capabilities for 
the production of foods is probably not surpassed on this continent. 
The mountainous country to the north of Lake Superior is rich in gold, 
copper, nickel, and other valuable minerals, which are already attract- 
ing the attention of enterprise in Europe and America. The gold- 
mines of British Columbia are most productive; and the great bulk of 
the precious metal still lies buried in the rocks of that immense Prov- 
ince. The coal-mines of Vancouver have no rivals on the Pacific 
Coast; while those of Nova Scotia and the Territories are capable of 
infinite development. The treasure of gold now attracting capital and 
people to the dreary country through which the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries flow seems to be inexhaustible, and must add largely to the pop- 
ulation and wealth of the Dominion, which, year by year, sees its 
resources increasing in extent and value. The fisheries have long been 
the envy of the United States; and the agricultural production is as 
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great as that of the most favored sections of that country. Its climate 
and resources—the best springs of a nation’s energy and wealth—are 
those of the Northern, Middle, and Western States. 

No dangerous question like slavery exists to complicate the politi- 
cal and social conditions of the Union, and, although there is a large 
and increasing French-Canadian element in the Dominion,—the heri- 
tage of the old French régime in America,—its history so far should not 
create fear as to the future, except perhaps in the minds of sectarian 
pessimists, who too often raise gloomy phantoms of their own imagin- 
ings. Whilst this element naturally clings to its national language and 
special institutions, yet, under the influence of a complete system of lo- 
cal self-government, it has taken as active and earnest a part as the 
English element in establishing and strengthening the confederation. 

The expansion of the African race in the Southern States is a ques- 
tion of the future for the Federal Republic, which its statesmen will 
find much more difficult than any that Canadian statesmen have to 
solve on account of the existence of a French nationality, who possess 
the lively intelligence of their race, exercise all the privileges of self- 
government, and, above all things, well comprehend that their true in- 
terests lie in a prosperous Canadian federation, and not in union with a 
country where they would eventually lose their national identity. 

The whole history of Canada proves that there has been always 
among the people, not merely an attachment to England and her insti- 
tutions, but a latent influence, which in times of peace, as in times of 
peril, has led them onward in a path of national development which 
with every decade has diverged more and more from the United States. 
The statesmen and people generally of that country have been always 
remarkably ignorant, not only of the history, but of the political insti- 
tutions and of the political sentiments of the Canadians; and they have 
never appreciated the tendency of this political development, which is 
in the direction of a new nationality not inferior to the United States in 
many of the elements of a people’s greatness. 

In Canada, as in other parts of the world where representative insti- 
tutions exist, Democracy, as a form of government, has made its influ- 
ence felt in the enlargement of political rights and in the extension of 
the franchise; and unhappily sometimes in the Dominion, as in the 
neighboring country, it partly obscures and misleads public opinion in 
moments of bitter political controversy. Fortunately the principles 
upon which Canadian government is based are sound; and political 
morality is, on the whole, higher than in the United States. The Fed- 
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eral Union gives expansion to the national energies of the whole Do- 
minion: at the same time it affords every security to the local interests 
of each member of the Federal compact. In all matters of Dominion 
concern, Canada is a free agent. While the Queen is still the head of 
the executive authority, and can alone initiate treaties with foreign 
nations (that being an act of complete sovereignty), and while appeals 
are still open to her Privy Council from Canadian courts within certain 
limitations, it is an admitted principle that, so far as Canada has been 
granted legislative rights and privileges by the Imperial Parliament,— 
rights and privileges set forth explicitly in the British North America 
Act of 1867,—the Dominion is practically sovereign in the exercise of 
all those powers, so long as they do not conflict with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the parent state or with Imperial legislation directly applicable 
to Canada with her own consent. 

It is true the Queen in council can veto acts of the Canadian Par- 
liament; but that supreme power is exercised only under the conditions 
just stated, and can no more be constitutionally used in the case of 
ordinary Canadian statutes affecting the Dominion solely than can the 
power of the Sovereign to veto the acts of the Imperial Parliament—a 
Crown prerogative still existent, but not exercised in England since the 
days of Queen Anne, and now considered inconsistent with modern rules 
of parliamentary government. England exercises a certain supervision 
over the affairs of the Dominion through a governor-general, who com- 
municates directly with an Imperial secretary-of-state; but in every 
matter directly affecting Canada,—as, for instance, in the negotiations 
respecting the fisheries and Bering Sea,—the English Government acts 
in unison with the Canadian Ministry, whose statements are carefully 
considered, since they represent the sentiments and interests of the 
Canadian people, who, as subjects of the Empire, are entitled to as 
much weight as if they lived in the British Isles. 

In a limited sense there is already a loose system of federation 
between England and her dependencies. The central Government of 
England, as the guardian of the welfare of the whole Empire, codper- 
ates with the several governments of her colonial dependencies, and, 
by common consultation and arrangement, endeavors to come to such a 
determination as will be to the advantage of all the interests at stake. 
In other words, the conditions of the relations between England and 
Canada are such as to insure unity of policy as long as each govern- 
ment considers the interests of England and the Dependency as identi- 
cal, and keeps in view the obligations, welfare, and unity of the Empire 
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at large. Full consultation in all negotiations affecting Canada, repre- 
sentation in every arbitration and commission that may be the result 
of such negotiations, are the principles which of late years have been 
admitted by England in acknowledgment of the development of Canada 
and of her present position in the Empire; and any departure from so 
sound a doctrine would be a serious injury to the Imperial connection, 
and an insult to the ability of Canadians to take a part in the great 
councils of the world. 

The latest assurance that Canadians have had of the desire of Eng- 
lish statesmen to pay every possible respect to the wishes and feelings 
of Canada, where her interests are immediately affected, was given by 
the recent decision of the British Government to “ denounce” all com- 
mercial treaties which hamper the free action of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment with respect to trade, and to allow no such treaties to be made 
hereafter except with the consent of the Dominion itself. 

Under these conditions of self-government, which allow such full 
expansion to colonial action in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
country,—conditions which give Canada a large measure of the sover- 
eignty belonging to an independent nation,—the connection between 
Great Britain and her dependency is necessarily strengthening as the 
years pass by, and may yet lead to a federation of the Empire on a 
basis which will preserve all local rights and at the same time insure 
a strong and workable central organization. One thing is quite cer- 
tain: a party favoring annexation to the United States has no raison 
@étre ; and the man would be bold indeed who should step on a public 
platform in Canada and urge a scheme so repugnant to people now en- 


joying so many advantages as an influential Dominion of the British 
Empire. 


We see then, slowly developing to the north of the Federal Repub- 
lic, a new nation possessing all the rights of local self-government over 
what is really an imperial domain of illimitable resources, occupied by 
a resolute and industrious people, animated by a sentiment of loyal 
attachment to the British Crown and to British institutions, having a 
perfect’ confidence in their ability to hold their own on this continent 
in the future as they have done in the past, even amid obstacles far 
greater than any that now seem before them. As I have endeavored 
to show in this paper, their relations with the United States have not 
been always satisfactory, owing generally to the selfish feelings which 
have too frequently animated their neighbors in the making of treaties 
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and in other matters directly affecting the interests of these united 
British Provinces. Canadians can assuredly review their past history 
with pride, although the pride may sometimes be mingled with humili- 
ation; for it cannot be denied that they have always yielded to the 
desire of the parent state to conciliate and pacify their American neigh- 
bors; that on all occasions they have been ready to settle questions of 
national difference on principles of equity or compromise; and that 
they have never exhibited a retaliatory spirit, even when they have 
had positive causes of grievance against a government which has not 
been invariably fair and friendly in matters of treaty and legislation. 
The history of the Alien Labor Act of the United States shows that for 
years Canada has suffered from the temper in which the Act has been 
worked, to the inconvenience and injury of a large class of the Cana- 
dian people; and yet the passing of a retaliatory measure was delayed 
in the hope that this and other difficult questions would be soon ad- 
justed on terms satisfactory to both peoples. Even now the law relating 
to this matter on the Canadian statute-book—also passed most reluc- 
tantly—has never been brought into full operation, as there has been 
always a latent hope that our neighbors by their legislative action would 
render it unnecessary. 

Many such instances of Canadian forbearance might be adduced, to 
show the cautious and generous policy of Canadians in regard to the 
Federal Republic. They are willing to settle in a just and generous 
spirit all questions that may lead at any time to unpleasant and dan- 
gerous controversy. All they ask is, that their neighbors meet them 
half-way, and not in the uncompromising temper of a great nation too 
confident in the numerical superiority of seventy-five millions of peo- 
ple. Canada and England regard their interests on this continent as 
common to both, and to be defended at all hazards, when it is a ques- 
tion of national dignity or national integrity. Though the Canadians 
are numerically insignificant, in comparison with the many millions of 
people to the south, still they are animated by the same spirit of self- 
reliance and stern resolution so eminently characteristic of the British 
race which has developed the strength of the Federal Republic. 

Conscious of the success that must be the reward of courage and 
energy, Canada enters on the future with confidence and tranquillity. 
She asks nothing from her great competitor except that consideration, 
that justice and sympathy which are due to a people whose work on 
this continent has only just begun, and whose achievements may yet be 
as remarkable as those of the great federation on their borders. The 
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same mysterious Providence that has already divided the continent of 
America, as far as Mexico, between Canada and the United States, that 
in the past prevented their political fortunes from becoming one, still 
forces the Canadian communities with an irresistible power to press 
onward until they realize those high conceptions which some states- 
men already imagine for them in a not very distant future. These 
conceptions are of a still closer union with the parent state, which 
shall increase their national responsibilities, and at the same time give 
the Dominion a direct share in the central councils of the Empire, in 
which even now she holds so influential a position, under the liberal 
system of government controlling the relations between Great Britain 
and her dependency, and which enables the parent state and the Do- 
minion to work together with so much harmony on all questions affect- 
ing their common welfare. 

While the Canadian people aim to realize this noble conception of 
a United Empire,—by no means such a phantasm as some practical 
politicians deem it to be,—they would fain hope that the statesmen to 
whom may be intrusted the destinies of the great republic to the south 
will themselves sympathize with such imperial aspirations, and will 
labor to bring their own citizens to believe that, though a federation of 
the world must ever remain a poet’s dream, an alliance of all English- 
speaking communities for common defence would assuredly be a guar- 
antee not only for the security of this continent, but also for the peace 
and happiness of all civilized nations. Joun GEORGE Bourtnor. 





WEATHER FORECASTING. 


To those who are familiar with the application of meteorological 
science to weather forecasting, and with the material benefits accru- 
ing to the commerce and industry of the United States from timely 
warnings of marine storms, frosts, and cold waves, it will be interesting 
to note that, at the time of the founding of the first of the Thirteen 
Colonies, at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, practically nothing was 
known of the properties of the air, or of methods for measuring its phe- 
nomena. To-day, at about two hundred stations in the United States, 
electrically recording automatic meteorological instruments measure 
and transcribe for each moment of time the temperature, the air pres- 
sure, the velocity and direction of the wind, the beginning and ending 
of rainfall, the amount of precipitation, and the sunshine or cloud. 

That we live in an age of great intellectual acumen, and that he is 
indeed a wise prophet who can outline, even dimly, the possibilities of 
the next century, is effectively shown by the development of mete- 
orological science within the recollection of the present generation ; 
although one must admit that in the making of weather forecasts— 
valuable as these in general are—we have not advanced much beyond 
the empirical stage. Nor have we any prospect that we shall ever 
attain the accuracy acquired by the astronomers in predicting the date 
of an eclipse or the occurrence of celestial events. 

It was not until 1643, twenty-three years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, that Torricelli discovered the principle of 
the barometer, and rendered it possible to measure the weight of the 
superincumbent air at any spot where the wonderful, yet simple, little 
instrument might be placed. Torricelli’s great teacher, Galileo, died 
without knowing why nature, under certain conditions, abhors a vac- 
uum; but he Aad discovered the principle of the thermometer. The 
data from the readings of these two instruments form the foundation 
of all meteorological science. Their inventors as little appreciated the 
value of their discoveries as they dreamed of the great Western empire 
which should first use their instruments to measure the inception and 
develop.nent of storms. 
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As early as 1738 Dr. John Lining, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
kept a record of the daily temperature in this country. The accurate 
thermometers of Fahrenheit had then been in use but a few years; 
and, compared with the fine instruments now used for measuring tem- 
perature, the error due to imperfect mechanical construction was proba- 
bly considerable. About one hundred years after the invention of the 
barometer, viz., in 1747, Benjamin Franklin, patriot, statesman, diplo- 
mat, and scientist, divined that certain storms had a rotary motion 
and that they progressed in a northeasterly direction. It was prophetic 
that these ideas should have come to him long before anyone had ever 
seen charts showing observations simultaneously taken at many sta- 
tions. But, although his ideas in this respect were more important 
than his act of drawing the lightning from the clouds and identifying 
it with the electricity of the laboratory, yet his contemporaries thought 
little of his philosophy of storms; and it was soon forgotten. It will 
be interesting to learn how he reached his conclusion as to the cyclonic 
or eddy-like structure of storms. 

Franklin had arranged with a co-worker at Boston to take observa- 
tions of a lunar eclipse at the same time that he himself was taking 
readings of it at Philadelphia. Early on the evening of the eclipse an 
unusually severe northeast wind and rain-storm set in at Philadelphia ; 
and Franklin was unable to secure any observations. He reasoned that, 
as the wind blew fiercely from the northeast, the storm was of course 
coming from that direction, and that Boston must have experienced its 
ravages before Philadelphia. Reports indicated that the storm was wide- 
spread. What was the surprise of Franklin, when, after the slow passage 
of the mail by coach, he heard from his friend in Boston that the night 
of the eclipse had been clear and favorable for observations, but that a 
terrific northeast wind and rain-storm began early the following morning. 
He then sent out inquiries to surrounding stage-stations, and found that 
at all places southwest of Philadelphia the storm had begun earlier, 
and that the greater the distance the earlier the beginning, as compared 
with its advent in Philadelphia. Northeast of Philadelphia the time 
of the beginning of the storm had been later than at that city ; the storm 
not reaching Boston until twelve hours after its commencement at Phila- 
delphia. 

In considering these facts a line of inductive reasoning brought 
Franklin to the conclusion that the wind always blows toward the cen- 
tre of the storm; that the northeast hurricane which Boston and Phila- 
delphia had experienced was caused by the suction exercised by an 
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advancing storm-eddy from the southwest, which drew the air rapidly 
from Boston toward Philadelphia, while the source of the attraction— 
the centre of the storm-eddy—was yet a thousand miles to the south- 
west of the latter place; that the velocity of the northeast wind in- 
creased as the centre of the storm-eddy advanced nearer and nearer 
from the southwest, until the wind reached the conditions of a hurri- 
cane; that the wind between Boston and Philadelphia shifted, and came 
from the southwest after the centre of the storm-eddy had passed over 
this region; and that the force of the wind gradually decreased as the 
centre of attraction passed farther and farther away to the northeast. 

Another man whose name is dear to the heart of every patriotic 
American conducted, in conjunction with his friend, James Madison 
(afterward Bishop), a series of weather observations, which were begun 
in 1771 and continued during the stirring times of the Revolution. 
This was the sage of Monticello, Thomas Jefferson. Madison was near 
the sea, at the colonial capital, Williamsburg, Virginia: Jefferson was 
at Monticello, one hundred and twenty miles west. They took simul- 
taneous observations for several years, until the British ransacked Madi- 
son’s house, and carried off his barometer. 

Had the telegraph been in existence, Jefferson and Madison would 
doubtless have conceived the idea of a national weather service, as they 
discovered, by comparing observations, that barometric and thermomet- 
ric changes usually occurred at Monticello four or five hours before they 
did at Williamsburg. 

Contrary to the statements which, I believe, have been made by 
some historians, the Fourth of July, 1776, was a cool day; for the 
great author of the Declaration of Independence did not fail to read 
his thermometer in Philadelphia on that day. An examination of his 
papers in the State Department, made by an official of the Weather 
Bureau, proved that he took several readings; viz., 6 A.M., 68°; 9A.M., 
724°; 1 p.m., 76°; 9P.m., 73$°. These early observers did not escape 
the one unfailing vagary that even at this late period haunts the mind 
by day and induces feverish dreams by night in nearly every person 
who has not made a study of meteorological data; for in 1781 Jeffer- 
son said : 

“A change in climate is taking place very sensibly. Both heats and colds are 
becoming much more moderate within the memory of even the middle-aged. Snows 
are less frequent and less deep. They do not often lie below the mountain more 
than one, two, or three days, and very rarely a week. The snows are remembered to 


have been formerly frequent, deep, and of long continuance. The elderly inform 
me that the earth used to be covered with snow about three months in every year.” 
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But Jefferson and his neighbors were mistaken. Never during the 
period of authentic history has the snow covered the ground in Vir- 
ginia for periods averaging three months per year for three years in 
succession. The old inhabitants of Jefferson’s time were like those 
of to-day: they remembered only the abnormalities of the climate of 
twenty-five or fifty years before; and, in comparing the unusual condi- 
tions of long ago with the average of the present, they were deceived. 
L have known intelligent and truthful men publicly to declare that 
they knew, from personal recollection, that the climate of their particu- 
lar places of residence had changed since they were boys,—that they 
had reliable landmarks to show that the streams were drying up, that 
the precipitation was growing less, and that the winters were becoming 
milder,—notwithstanding the fact that carefully taken observations of 
temperature and rainfall for each day for the previous hundred years 
showed no alteration of climate at such places. Of course, wide varia- 
tions, sometimes extending over periods of several years, had occurred ; 
but a deficit at one time was made up by an excess at another. To be 
sure, Changes must have taken place during geologic periods; but these 
have been so slow that it is doubtful whether man in his civilized state 
has occupied the earth long enough to discover an appreciable quantity. 
Quite accurate records of the opening of navigation in the rivers of 
Europe and of the time of vintages for five hundred years show no 
change in the average data of the first ten years as compared with the 
average of the last ten; and the date-palm, the vine, and the fig-tree 
flourish as luxuriantly to-day in Palestine as they did in the days of 
Moses. Dried plants have been taken from the mummy-cases of the 
Pharaohs exactly similar to those now growing in the soil once trod by 
those ancient monarchs. 

The matter of change of climate is very important to our sub-arid 
West, to the States whose normal rainfall is just enough to produce a 
profitable crop. Some years ago, when the tide of immigration was 
strong, there were several years of rather more than average rainfall 
in regions that theretofore had had too little rainfall for profitable agri- 
culture. These two conditions were accidentally coincident; but the 
fact probably gave rise to the theory that civilization brings an increase 
in precipitation. It was thought that the breaking of the virgin soil, 
making it more permeable, and thereby conserving the scant deposit of 
moisture; the planting of trees and the propagation of vegetation, by 
restricting the run-off and by drawing up the moisture from below the 
surface of the ground through roots; the enormous quantities of aque- 
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ous vapor injected into the air by the combustion incident to a teeming 
population,—had all combined to increase the rainfall and to render 
the sub-arid plains more responsive to the efforts of the husbandman. 
No one with even a spark of that fellow-feeling which “ makes us won- 
drous kind” can fail to regret that this theory is not founded upon 
fact. But a moment’s thought will indicate to the physicist that the 
volume of superincumbent air is so great, and its capacity for moisture 
so enormous, that the additional vapor of water evaporated as above 
described, great though it be, is ineffectual to change appreciably the 
amount of rainfall which nature beforehand had ordained should be 
precipitated. 

The size of continental areas, the topography of the land surface, 
the proximity of large bodies of water, and the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, are all factors in determining the precipitation of a 
region; and it is probable that the feeble efforts of man will never be 
able materially to modify the result. 

If the Rocky Mountains were eroded down to the height of the 
Appalachian chain, the vapor-laden winds from the Pacific would blow 
inland, and probably cause copious rainfall as far east as Colorado, 
Western Kansas, and Western Nebraska. But these are changes which 
can be accomplished only in long geologic periods. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century—nearly a hundred 
years after Franklin’s northeast rain-storm—Redfield, Espy, Loomis, 
Henry, and other American scientists laboriously gathered by mail the 
data of storms after their passage, and demonstrated their principal 
motions to be much as Franklin had supposed. In 1855 Prof. Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, constructed a daily 
weather-map from observations collected by telegraph and nearly simul- 
taneous. He did not publish his forecasts, but used his large wall-map 
for the purpose of demonstrating the feasibility of organizing a Govern- 
ment weather service. If there were no other achievements to the 
credit of the grand institution founded in this country through the 
benevolence of the English philanthropist, James Smithson,—who, by 
the way, never gazed upon our fair land,—the work of the Smithsonian 
Institution in connection with practical meteorology should always ac- 
cord it a warm place in the hearts of those who believe that the crown- 
ing achievements of science consist in giving to the world knowledge 
which results in the saving of human life, the amelioration of the suf- 
ferings of humanity, and the acceleration of the wheels of commerce 
and industry. 
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Although American scientists were the pioneers in discovering the 
progressive character of storms, and in demonstrating the practicability 
of weather services, the United States was only the fourth country 
to give legal autonomy to a weather service. Holland established a 
weather service, with telegraph reports and forecasts, in 1860; England 
followed, with a smaller service, in 1861; and France, in 1863. But 
none of these countries has an area, from which observations can be 
collected, great enough to give such a synoptic picture of storms as is 
necessary in the making of useful forecasts. It would require an inter- 
national service, embracing all the countries of Europe, to equal ours 
in extent of the area covered and in the accuracy of its forecasts. 

The vast region now included in the scope of the Weather Bureau 
system of observations embraces Canada and the Gulf of Mexico; the 
whole having an area extending two thousand miles north and south, 
three thousand miles east and west, and so fortunately located in the 
interest of the meteorologist as to include an important are on the 
circumpolar thoroughfare of storms of the northern hemisphere. Simul- 
taneous observations, collected twice daily by telegraph from about two 
hundred stations, distributed throughout this great area, render it pos- 
sible at several central offices, where all the reports are received, to 
present to the trained eye of the forecaster a wonderful panoramic pic- 
ture of atmospheric conditions. Every twelve hours the kaleidoscope 
changes, and a new graphic picture of actual changes is shown. The 
movements of the storm-centres and cold-wave areas are noted, and 
estimates made as to their probable course during the next twenty- 
four hours. Where else can the meteorologist find such an opportunity 
to study storms and atmospheric changes? The widely differing ele- 
vation, topography, temperature, humidity, and aridity of the broad 
region under observation offer unequalled conditions for the study of 
the mechanical phases of storm development and progression—so far 
as such can be profitably studied with observations taken only at the 
bottom of the ocean of air surrounding the earth. Our storms and 
cold waves can be studied during their inception at an average altitude 
of five thousand feet above sea-level, under conditions of extreme arid- 
ity; they can be observed later, as they come down almost to sea-level 
in the Mississippi Valley and reach a more humid atmosphere one 
thousand miles from the place of their birth; and, finally, they can 
be seen as they reach the extremely humid air of the Atlantic Ocean, 
fifteen hundred miles farther east. 

The great winter storms which originate south of the Japanese 
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Islands, and cross the Pacific Ocean, come under our vision as they suc- 
cessively surmount the formidable Rocky Mountains with but little 
diminution of energy, sweep across the continent with increasing force 
and heavy precipitation, and, within three days, pass beyond our mete- 
orological horizon at the Atlantic seaboard, to be heard from occasion- 
ally three days later as boreal ravagers of Northern Europe. 

The great anticyclones, or high-pressure areas, which constitute the 
American cold waves, drift into our territory from the Canadian North- 
west Provinces, and are studied under rapidly changing conditions dur- 
ing three thousand miles of their course. The high-pressure eddy, with 
all the convectional principles of the cyclone reversed, may be said not 
to depend upon the land of its birth for the cold it brings; for a strong 
vortical and anticyclonic motion at the centre is continually bringing 
down the cold air from above. In other words, our cold waves are not, 
as was once supposed, masses of heavy air chilled by flowing over the 
snow and ice-fields of the Arctic Ocean, and transported to our central 
valleys with such rapidity of translation as to retain much of their 
original frigidity. 

In 1870, and for some years thereafter, our forecasts and storm warn- 
ings were looked upon by the press and the people more as experiments 
than as serious statements. The newspapers especially were prone to 
comment facetiously on the forecasts; and many were clamorous for 
the abolition of the service during the first years of its existence. There 
was some ground for the criticisms. We knew nearly as much about 
the mechanics of storms at that time as we do to-day; but we had not 
—by a daily watching of the inception, the development, and the pro- 
gression of storms—trained a corps of expert forecasters, such as now 
form a part of the staff of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, and from 
which he himself was graduated. After a time mariners began to note 
that danger-signals were, in the great majority of cases, followed by 
heavy winds; and they reasoned that it were better to take precaution 
against forecast storms that never came than to be unprepared for those 
which did come. 

It is a fact that many times, by the operation of forces not indi- 
cated by the surface-readings, the barometer at the centre of a storm 
begins to rise, and the velocity of the whirling mass to decrease. In 
such cases the storm-signals placed in advance of the storm-centre 
would fail to give the proper information. Again, the storm-centre 
may suddenly acquire a force not anticipated, or it may pursue a track 
considerably divergent from the normal for the location and season. 
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In this case, also, the forecasts may warn some cities that fail to re- 
ceive the effects of the storm. The staff of the Weather Bureau, which 
includes many able meteorologists, has not failed to make a study of the 
peculiarities of the several types of storms occurring in different locali- 
ties during the various seasons of the year, their line of travel, and the 
force that they may be expected to attain. The comparative merits of 
those who, by natural ability, were best fitted correctly and quickly to 
correlate in their minds the conditions shown on a meteorological chart, 
and to make accurate deductions therefrom as to the development, move- 
ment, and force of storms, have been tested by competitive examina- 
tions. This line of study and competition has resulted in improved 
forecasts; so that mariners now universally heed the storm-warnings, 
horticulturists and truck gardeners make ample provision against frost, 
and shippers of perishable produce give full credence to the cold-wave 
predictions. Of the many West Indian hurricanes which have swept 
our Atlantic seaboard from Florida to Maine during recent years not 
one has reached a single seaport without danger-warnings having been 
sent well in advance of the storm; and no unnecessary warning has 
been issued. The result is that no disaster of consequence has oc- 
curred. Large owners of marine property estimate that one of these 
severe storms traversing our Atlantic coast in the absence of danger- 
signals would leave not less than $3,000,000 worth of wreckage. On 
two occasions a census was taken immediately after the passage of se- 
vere hurricanes, to determine the value of property held in port by the 
danger-warnings sent out in advance of the storms. In one case, the 
figure was placed at $34,000,000; in the other, at $38,000,000. Of 
course this does not represent the value of property saved. It simply 
shows the value of property placed in positions of safety as a result of 
the danger-signals and warning messages sent to masters. On January 
1, 1898, an extensive cold wave swept from the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward to the seaboard. Estimates secured from shippers in one hundred 
principal cities indicated that property valued at $3,400,000 was saved 
as a direct result of the predictions sent out. 

There is hardly a daily paper that does not publish weather forecasts 
in a prominent place; and there is scarcely a reader who fails to note the 
predictions. The utility of these forecasts to the agriculture, the com- 
merce, and the industry of the country is so great that it may be inter- 
esting to note more in detail the methods by which observations are 
collected, forecasts made, and meteorologic information disseminated. 

Our Weather Bureau maintains about two hundred regular mete- 
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orological stations, each in charge of a trained observer, advantageously 
located geographically for the taking of observations. The transmis- 
sion of reports is accomplished with remarkable rapidity by means of 
an effective arrangement of telegraphic circuits. Observations from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
are collected at Washington within thirty minutes after the observers 
have read the station instruments and filed their observations. Syn- 
optic charts are prepared in the central offices at Washington and To- 
ronto, and at many of the large stations at which reports are received ; 
and by nine o’clock (Seventy-fifth Meridian time) the charts are com- 
plete. The chart of greatest value to the forecaster contains for each 
station the temperature, barometric pressure, wind direction and velocity, 
weather conditions,—whether raining, snowing, cloudy, partly cloudy, 
or clear,—and the amount of precipitation, if any. Lines, called “ iso- 
bars,” are drawn for each one-tenth of an inch of barometric pressure, 
bounding the areas over which the air is respectively lightest and 
heaviest. These areas are called “ highs” and “ lows” ; but they are 
only relative terms, as on one map the highest pressure may be over 
two inches in excess of the lowest, while on the map of another day 
the difference may be less than one inch. 

Several other charts are prepared in the Forecast Room of the Cen- 
tral Office at Washington, as follows: Temperature-change map, show- 
ing the maximum and minimum temperature at each station, with 
changes from the day before and changes from the normal; barometer- 
change map, showing twelve- and twenty-four-hour changes and changes 
from the normal; cloud map, indicating the character, nomenclature, 
quantity, and movement of clouds; and a map showing wet-bulb and 
dry-bulb temperatures, with differences between the two. 

If the student of the weather maps will pay close attention to them 
each day, he will find that the highs and lows move across the country 
in almost regular succession. If the high be a decided one, it will 
cover a territory one or two thousand miles in width, the weather within 
its influence will be cold and clear, and the winds will have a general 
tendency spirally outward from the centre in a direction corresponding 
to the movement of the hands of a watch. The low is the opposite 
of the high in almost all its characteristics. It is usually attended 
by clouds, rain or snow, and high winds. The winds within the in- 
fluence of the low blow spirally inward in a direction contrary to 
those under the influence of the high. The lower the barometer and 
the steeper the gradient, the more rapid is the whirl. These are some 
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of the characteristics of lows. Those of like class take nearly the same 
course, and produce about the same results; but they do not always 
move with the same rapidity. No exact rule in regard to them can be 
laid down. Empirical reasoning, and intimate association with the 
charts, day after day and year after year, in the main equip the success- 
ful forecaster for his important functions. 

Just as the eddies in a river go whirling down-stream, so are cold- 
wave eddies (highs) and rain-storm eddies (lows) carried eastward by 
the general movement of the upper atmosphere in the latitudes of the 
United States. Itis important that the fundamental principles of these 
eddies be understood, since the weather changes experienced from day 
to day depend almost wholly upon the development and drift of these 
high-pressure and low-pressure eddies, or, as they are better known, 
highs and lows. The two eddies are easily distinguishable the one from 
the other; for, while travelling eastward in the same general direc- 
tion, they rotate in opposite directions. The high-pressure eddy always 
follows in the track of the low-pressure eddy. In the high-pressure 
eddy—in which the air is cold and clear, and in which the degree of 
cold is nearly proportional to the rise of the barometer—the air is 
drawn downward near the centre of the eddy, and forced outward in all 
directions from the- centre along the surface of the earth. This eddy at 
times is two thousand miles in diameter. In the low-pressure eddy— 
in which the air is warm, humid, and often rainy, or snowy—the sur- 
face air is drawn inward from all directions toward the centre. Thus, 
the alternate passage of highs and lows controls our weather conditions. 

A*-nt six-sevenths of our low-pressure eddies move from the 
Rocky Mountains eastward. They vary from gentle whirls to storms 
of considerable intensity. Their average diameter is about one thou- 
sand miles. The West Indian hurricane, which comes up from the 
Tropics and skirts along our Atlantic shore-line, has a diameter of 
rotation less than one-half that of the usual low-pressure eddy ; but its 
velocity of rotation is much greater. Many of these hurricanes have a 
diameter of only three or four hundred miles; but their velocity of 
rotation is very often one hundred miles per hour, although their rate 
of translation, as they move northeast along our coast, is seldom 
greater than thirty miles per hour. 

Twenty-five years ago mariners on our Great Lakes and seaboard 
depended on their own weather-lore to warn them of coming storms. 
Then, although the number of craft plying on our waters was much less 
than now, every severe storm that swept the Lakes or Atlantic Coast 
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left destruction and death in its wake; and for days afterward the dead 
were cast up by the receding waves, and the shores were lined with 
wreckage. Happily this need not now be the case; for the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture is ever watching the changes 
of atmospheric conditions, and giving to the mariner warning of coming 
storms. Each observer telegraphs instantly to the Central Office when- 
ever the instruments at his station show unusual agitation. By this 
means the inception of many storms is detected, when the regular morn- 
ing and evening reports fail to give notice of their origin. 

Some idea of the vast interests floating on the Atlantic Coast may 
be had when it is stated that 5,628 transatlantic steamers, with an 
aggregate of 10,076,148 tons, and 5,842 sailing craft, aggregating 2,105,- 
688 tons, enter and leave ports on the Atlantic seaboard during a 
single year. The value of their cargoes is more than a billion and a 
half of dollars. Our coastwise traffic also is enormous. In one year 
more than 17,000 sailing vessels and 4,000 steamers enter and leave 
ports between Maine and Florida. Their cargoes are estimated to be 
worth $7,000,000. From these facts, one can roughly measure the 
value of the marine property which the Department of Agriculture, 
through the work of the Weather Bureau, aims to protect by giving 
warning of approaching storms. 

It is the dream of the meteorologist that some day he will be able 
accurately to forecast the weather weeks and months in advance. But, 
so far, this much-to-be-desired object can be realized only in a dream. 
What a wonderful conservation of human energy would result were it 
possible to tell the farmer when the great corn and wheat belts would 
have abundant rain during the next growing season, or when droughts 
would parch the vegetation ; or truthfully to inform the planter of the 
South that the approaching season would be favorable or unfavorable to 
the production of cotton! Effort could be withheld in one part of the 
country, and prodigious energy exerted in another. 

When our extensive system of daily observation has been continued 
for another generation, a Kepler or a Newton may discover such funda- 
mental principles underlying weather changes as will make it possible 
to foretell the character of coming seasons. If this discovery be ever 
made, it will doubtless be accomplished as the result of a comprehen- 
sive study of meteorological data of long periods covering some great 
area like the United States. At any rate, we are certainly now laying 
the foundation of a great system which will adorn the civilization of 
future centuries, 
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At the present time I know of no scientific man who essays to 
make long-range weather predictions; and I would especially caution 
the public against the imposture of charlatans and astrologists, who 
simply prey upon the credulity of the people. As storms of more or 
less intensity pass over large portions of our country every few days 
during the greater part of the year, and as it is seldom that the 
Weather Report does not show one or more storms as operating some- 
where within our broad domain, it is easy to forecast thunderstorms 
about a certain time in July, or a cold wave and snow about a certain 
period in January, and stand a fair chance to become accidentally 
famous as a prophet. You may select any three equidistant dates in 
January, and forecast high wind, snow, and cold for New York city, 
and stand a fair chance of having the fraudulent forecast verified in 
two out of the three cases; provided that you claim a storm coming 
the day before or after one of your dates to be the storm which you 
expected. 

I believe it to be impossible for anyone to-day to make a forecast, 
based fairly upon any principles of physics or upon any empiric rule 
in meteorology, for a greater period than one or two days in winter, or 
for more than two or three days in summer; and there are times in 
winter when the movements of air conditions are so rapid that it is 
extremely difficult to forecast even for the space of one day. The 
Weather Bureau takes the public into its confidence in this matter, and 
does not claim to be able to do more than it is possible to accomplish. 

Having reached the highest degree of accuracy possible with our 
present instrumental readings, it becomes necessary to invade new 
realms, if we desire to improve the character of the forecast and to 
make it of greater utility. I have long realized this, and several years 
ago determined systematically to attack the problem of upper-air ex- 
ploration, with the hope of being able ultimately to construct a daily 
synoptic chart from simultaneous readings taken in free air at an alti- 
tude of not less than one mile above the surface of the earth. Dur- 
ing the past ten years there has been much discussion as to the best 
means of improving weather forecasts by readings secured at high 
levels. Many stations have been established on mountain peaks; but, 
unfortunately, the observations from these places have been of little 
use to us in making the daily forecast. 

It is my opinion that plans previously advocated by many for iso- 
lated investigations in the upper air by means of free and uncontrollable 
balloons, by observers in balloons, or by independent kite-stations striv- 
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ing for very great flights, were of little value in getting the information 
absolutely necessary to the more accurate determination of the me- 
chanics of storms. It is my belief that the only feasible plan is that 
of simultaneous observations at such uniformly high level as can be 
attained with kites at many stations. With only a moderate surface 
wind our improved kites will now ascend easily to the height of one 
mile or over, and will carry up an automatic instrument, mainly of 
aluminum, weighing about two pounds, which records temperature, 
pressure, humidity, and wind velocity. 

The Weather Bureau intends to establish tentatively fifteen or 
twenty stations between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains 
during the present spring, and to make special effort to secure observa- 
tions at the same hour at a high level from all the stations, so that the 
meteorological conditions at that altitude may be compared with those 
prevailing at the surface of the earth. If we are successful in attain- 
ing the desired altitude at enough of our stations each day to give the 
data from which a synoptic chart can be constructed, we shall then be 
able to map out not only the vertical gradients of temperature, humid- 
ity, pressure, and wind velocity, but also the horizontal distribution of 
these forces at two levels,—one at the earth’s surface, and the other at 
the height of one mile. It may be that after this work is done only 
negative knowledge will be acquired; but, even then, the work will not 
have been in vain. It will be an instructive study to note the devel- 
opment and progression of storms and cold waves at this high level. 
At that altitude the diurnal variations cease; there is but little change 
between the heat of midday and that of midnight; so that storm condi- 
tions may be measured without the confusing effects due to immediate 
terrestrial radiation. 

The temperature readings already secured by our use of kites show 
that in the summer season we live in an extremely thin stratum of 
warm air; that on the hottest day an ascent of only five hundred feet 
in free air would place a person in a comfortably cool atmosphere ; that 
the temperature at an altitude of three thousand feet is slightly higher 
at midnight than at midday; and that changes of wind and of tem- 
perature begin at high levels sooner than on the surface of the earth. 

It is a problem for the engineer of the twentieth century, how to 
utilize this information so as to give relief during the protracted hot 
spells of summer to the dense population of great cities, and so that one 
need not travel to the seashore in order to reach a temperature that is 


conducive to health and comfort. Wiiuis L. Moore. 
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HONDURAS. 


THE population of Central America is probably less than it was at 
the beginning of the century; and, while all the states have advanced 
more or less in civilization, none of them has made nearly as much 
progress as its natural wealth and commerce would justify. Honduras, 
for example,—perhaps the most primitive spot on the western hemi- 
sphere,—is as far behind the age as Korea or Algiers. Commercial 
stagnation has been its normal condition for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; and the indolence and indifference of the people have been 
disturbed only by political insurrection. Nowhere exist greater in- 
ducements to labor: nowhere else can so much be produced with so 
little effort. The vast resources of the country present a very tempting 
opportunity for capital and enterprise; for nearly every acre can be 
made to yield a profit. 

The area of Honduras is about the same as that of Ohio; and the 
population is supposed to number about 300,000. There has been no 
census, however, for a quarter of a century. Along the Caribbean 
Coast repeated attempts have been made to introduce colonies of immi- 
grants and to utilize a vast productive area that is there offered gratis ; 
but, beyond the cutting of timber, very little has been done. A few 
mines have been opened; and a short railway has been built: but the 
former have not proved profitable; and the latter has not been continu- 
ously operated. Owing to the absence of transportation facilities, the 
interior of the country is beyond the reach of markets. The only 
wagon-roads in the country were built for military purposes. In 
this respect, the people are no further advanced than they were a hun- 
dred years ago. There is a fine fluvial system. Few countries have 
such convenient water facilities for both power and transportation ; 
and Honduras has fine harbors on both coasts. The people of the 
country, however, are too indolent to utilize them; and the insecurity 
of the Government offers no inducement to foreigners to risk their 
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money and labor. The credit of the country has been destroyed by 
the diversion of public funds and borrowed money into the pockets of 
the officials, and for military purposes. A loan was made some years 
ago in England for the construction of a railway between the two 
oceans; and the work was begun. Although the money was estimated 
by the engineers to be abundant for all proper purposes, it was ex- 
hausted before a dozen miles of track had been laid; and it has been 
impossible to secure additional funds, because this debt has been repu- 
diated. The total foreign indebtedness of the Government is now 
about $80,000,000, upon which no interest has been paid since 1872. 

There are no recent trade statistics; but, from the returns of the 
countries with which Honduras has commercial relations, it appears 
that its foreign trade amounts to about $2,000,000 a year; the imports 
and exports being very nearly equal. The former are chiefly cotton 
goods and other forms of wearing-material, hardware and other manu- 
factures of iron, boots and shoes, leather and stationery, wine and beer. 
The principal exports are coffee, fruits, drugs, and dyewoods. 

Last year, two concessions were granted by the Honduras Govern- 
ment to American syndicates, which, if carried through, will materially 
aid in the redemption of that country. One of these syndicates—com- 
posed of capitalists and railway men of prominence, including John 
Jacob Astor, Benjamin F. Tracy, Dr. W. Seward Webb, Chauncey M. 
Depew, and President Ingalls, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway— 
was given permission to operate and extend the only existing railway 
across Honduras, with a very liberal grant of land. It was also 
granted a monopoly of banking privileges, with authority to act as 
fiscal agent of the Government, to supervise the collection of its rev- 
enues, and to act as the depositary of the national funds. Another 
syndicate is given a monopoly of the import and export of cattle, with 
a grant of several million acres of excellent grazing-land in the foot- 
hills of the mountains; the idea being to make an enormous ranch for 
the purpose of raising cattle for export, and to supply canning-factories 
similar to those of Chicago. It is claimed that beef of a superior 
quality can be raised in Honduras at less than one-third its cost in the 
United States, and that the climate and grass are distinctly favorable 
to that industry. If the gentlemen who have engaged in these con- 
tracts are serious, and have the courage to assume the risks which 
attend the investment of capital in a country that is frequently dis- 
turbed by revolutions, they will doubtless reap a rich reward, and 
immigration will be attracted from other parts of the world. 
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NICARAGUA. 


As an example of the evils of personal politics, Nicaragua stands 
preéminent. It has been the theatre of war almost continuously ever 
since the country was discovered. There is no country of equal area 
upon which so much human blood has been wasted, or so much wanton 
destruction committed, in the settlement of questions that involved 
only the ambition of men or the rivalry of cities. For half a cen- 
tury three towns contended for the seat of government; and, although 
Managua is now the residence of the President, Granada and Leon 
have never recognized it as the capital. 

Nature having blessed Nicaragua with wonderful resources, peace 
and industry would make the country prosperous beyond comparison ; 
but so much attention has been paid to politics that there has been 
little time left for anything else. Scarcely a year has passed without 
a revolution; and during the seventy-five years of its independence the 
Republic has had five times as many rulers as it had in the three cen- 
turies during which it was under the dominion of Spain. It is a land 
of volcanic disturbances, physical, moral, and political; and the moun- 
tains and the men between them have contrived to keep up an almost 
continuous commotion. 

The population is less than when independence was declared; and 
wealth has decreased even more rapidly. Owing to the frequency of 
revolutions the people find it necessary, for mutual protection, to live 
in towns; and they waste much time in coming and going between 
their homes and the plantations upon which they labor. There is only 
one road in the country suitable for carriages; and that is in very bad 
condition. Parallel with this highway is a railroad, which was built 
some years ago by the Government during an exceptional period of 
peace, and was paid for with bonds upon which the interest has been 
neglected. This railway is now offered for sale; and it is understood 
that an English syndicate has arranged for its purchase. The proceeds, 
however, will scarcely pay the bonds and accrued interest. The pres- 
ent Government, in order to raise funds to maintain itself in power, has 
recently granted several important concessions, which may cause com- 
plications in the future. 

At present there is a reign of terror in the country. The Presi- 
dent, Gen. Santos Zelaya, obtained control of the government by the 
usual method, and is attempting to maintain himself against the con- 
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spiracies of his rivals by a despotic policy which has driven many of 
the leading citizens into exile, and has caused a general feeling of 
unrest. Lacking confidence in the loyalty of his fellow-countrymen, 
or for some other reason, President Zelaya has given the command of 
his troops and the administration of his government to aliens,—mostly 
exiles from Colombia,—who are naturally distrusted by the people, and 
hated by the politicians who covet the places they fill. The treasury 
is empty; industries have been so much interrupted by political dis- 
turbances that the people are unable to pay taxes; and the accumula- 
tions of the wealthy have either been reduced or concealed through the 
fear of confiscation or forced loans. 

President Zelaya is charged with, or at least suspected of, having 
furnished the means for a revolutionary expedition against the neigh- 
boring republic of Colombia some months ago. There is no doubt that 
he supplied Gen. Alfaro with money and munitions of war to prose- 
cute a successful revolution in Ecuador; and he is at the present time 
involved in complications with Costa Rica. He imprisoned the consul 
of that Government at Managua on a charge of conspiracy, and has 
refused to pay an indemnity or even to apologize. He charges the 
Government of Costa Rica with having furnished an asylum for his 
enemies, and with aiding a revolutionary movement against his author- 
ity, which occurred a few months ago and was undoubtedly organized 
on_that side of the border. The Costa-Rican Government disavowed 
the responsibility, and claims to have strictly observed the laws of 
neutrality. But the irritation is so great that active hostilities, which 
may involve the whole of Central America, may occur at any time. If 
war does come, Costa Rica will have the moral, if not the military, 
support of Guatemala, Colombia, and the conservative element in 
Ecuador. President Zelaya has sustained himself with great difficulty 
for several months; and a foreign war will furnish a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the Opposition in his own country to overthrow him. 

In mines, forests, fisheries, and pastoral resources Nicaragua has 
been bountifully blessed by nature; but, if peace can ever be made 
permanent, its future wealth will come from the development of its 
agricultural lands, The forests are of great value, not for timber alone, 
but for rubber, drugs, and dyewoods. The mines produce gold, silver, 
copper, and some of the rarer metals: but they are worked by primi- 
tive processes; and political disturbances as well as lack of transporta- 
tion facilities prevent their full development. The agricultural lands 
are divided into large estates, which are operated upon the same plan 
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that prevailed among the planters of the South before the Rebellion. 
The people are extravagant and usually anticipate their incomes; so 
that the crop of nearly every estancia is mortgaged to the commission- 
merchant before it is harvested, and the planter is compelled to take 
any price that is offered him. He borrows money to pay his laborers 
and provide them with food, as well as to meet his own personal ex- 
penses, or draws upon his credit at the nearest mercantile establish- 
ment. The peon is in debt to the planter, the planter to the merchant, 
the merchant to the exporter; and the latter conducts his business 
with funds furnished by his correspondents in New York, London, or 
Hamburg. And so it goes on year after year. Each person involved 
in the transaction spends, in advance of its receipt, as much or more 
money than he makes; conducts his business on paper, like speculators 
in the stock-market; meets deficits with mortgages; and causes the 
country to grow poorer each year, with no possible hope of redemption 
except by an influx of fresh blood and capital. 

Accurate commercial statistics are not available; but the exports 
of coffee, chocolate, bananas, hides,- rubber, timber, and other articles 
reach something like three millions in gold every year, and are ex- 
changed for a similar amount of wearing-apparel and other necessaries 
of life which are not produced in the country. The number of the 
population is also unknown; but it is supposed to be about 300,000. 
Of this total the whites of pure Spanish blood do not exceed 25,000; 
the remainder being of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and full- 
blooded Indians from the Atlantic Coast. The latter number several 
thousand. The education of the people is neglected; the latest return 
giving only sixty schools, with a nominal attendance of 2,500 pupils. 
There are two universities of considerable reputation, both under the 
direction of the Church; but the sons of wealthy families are usually 
sent to Europe to be educated. 

The prolonged consideration of the inter-oceanic canal has given 
Nicaragua a notoriety and an interest in the minds of North Americans 
that do not pertain to the other Central American states; and the 
people of that country cannot be blamed for an impatience concerning 
the intentions of the United States. For three centuries or more the 
project has been under discussion; and it is nearly seventy-five years 
since negotiations were begun with our Government. The first survey 
was made in 1826 under the auspices of De Witt Clinton; and in 1849 
a concession for its construction was granted to Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and his associates. Since that time surveys, concessions, and contro- 
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versies have been numerous and prolonged; but there has been very 
little practical work of construction. 

The existing concession was granted in 1887, and continues for 
twelve years, with the privilege of renewal for one hundred years. It 
is expected that when Congress receives the report of the Walker Com- 
mission, which is now revising former surveys, the United States Gov- 
ernment will either undertake the project or abandon it. A slight 
gleam of hope was recently afforded by a visit to Nicaragua of the 
syndicate of engineers and contractors who are now engaged upon the 
great drainage canal of Chicago; their object being to inspect the route 
and estimate the cost of construction of the inter-oceanic canal. These 
gentlemen went down “ for business” ; and since their return it is un- 
derstood that, if certain amendments to the concession are made, they 
will submit a proposition to the Canal Company and to our Congress, 
to construct the canal for a certain sum of money in cash or bonds; 
furnishing whatever security may be required for the completion of 
the work within a given time limit. While there is no doubt of the 
ability and financial resources of the syndicate in question, at this writ- 
ing they have not disclosed their intentions. The construction of the 
canal will certainly revolutionize the commercial, social, and political 
condition of Nicaragua; but there is very little encouragement to hope 
for a revival of prosperity until it is completed. The insecurity of 
property and the uncertainty of peace forbid immigration, and prevent 
the investment of capital in ordinary enterprises. 


Costa RIca. 


Costa Rica is the Cinderella of the Central American sisterhood. 
It was a neglected child during Spanish domination; existing in com- 
plete abandonment, regardless of its material resources. Until its inde- 
pendence had been established there was not a printing-press, a public 
building, a road, a bridge, nor a temple worthy of religion; only a 
few primary schools existed within the limits of the province; so 
that now the country is without a single institution, or monument, or 
even a ruin, by which the Colonial period may be remembered. Costa 
Rica was the first of the Central American states to effect emancipa- 
tion from the Spanish and Colonial laws, and one of the first coun- 
tries of Spanish America to adopt the modern mode of political being 
and enter herself in the list of free nations. After independence was 
accomplished, in 1821, the five states—Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
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duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador—remained united for several years 
under a single government. It was a stormy and turbulent union. 
Anarchy prevailed in Nicaragua; and there were wars between Guate- 
mala, Salvador, and Honduras, to compel the compliance of unwilling 
members of the family. Much blood and much treasure were wasted 
in the argument; and finally, there being no hope of peace, Guatemala 
seceded from the confederation, and the others followed. 

Costa Rica was the last of the line; and it was not until 1841 that 
she made any pretensions to independent sovereignty. Since then, she 
has enjoyed almost continuously the blessings of peace. For the last 
thirty years she has not suffered the shock of a pronunciamento; and 
her presidents have been elected by ballot under constitutional regula- 
tions. She has never interfered in the affairs of her neighbors, al- 
though her good offices have often been exercised in the settlement of 
their differences. It was through her aid that Walker and his fellow 
filibusterers were overcome and driven from Nicaragua; and, although 
there have been frequent misunderstandings, she has never engaged in 
awar. It is also remarkable that although the percentage of foreigners 
among her population is larger than that of any of the neighboring 
states, no claim has ever been presented to Costa Rica for damages or 
injury caused by the arbitrary acts of her authority against a citizen of 
another nation. Elisée Reclus, the famous savant, in his “ Géogra- 
phie Universelle,” calls Costa Rica “a model republic” ; and in many 
respects she sets an example worthy to be followed by the other 
Latin-American states. 

Costa Rica suffers from a scanty population; for, although it has 
increased 50 per cent in fifteen years, the total does not exceed 300,- 
000. But, next to Uruguay, the little country has the largest amount 
of foreign commerce per capita of any of the American states. In the 
United States, according to recent calculations, foreign trade averages 
$26.52 per capita: Costa Rica shows an average of $68.66. Taking 
the commercial power, therefore, as $68.66 per inhabitant, it is obvious 
that she needs only 1,500,000 inhabitants—the population of Guate- 
mala—to reach a foreign trade of $100,000,000 a year. In 1896—the 
latest year for which we have complete statistics—her exports were 
$5,597,727, gold, and her imports, $4,478,812; while, for the first six 
months of 1897, her exports were $4,666,160. 

Coffee is the chief product of the country; Costa Rica having been 
the first of the Central American states to develop its culture. A large 
quantity of fruit is shipped to the United States, with which a weekly 
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steamship connection exists. Most of the coffee goes to Europe; not 
more than one-third of it to the United States. The greater part of 
Costa Rica’s imported goods come from England, France, and Germany. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that her importing and exporting mer- 
chants are Europeans, and exchange their invoices for bills of lading for 
coffee exported to the European market. Recently, however, quite a 
number of Americans have settled in Costa Rica; and the relations 
between the two countries will thereby be much benefited. 

The educational system of Costa Rica is more extensive and better 
sustained than that of any other of the Central American republics. 
The primary schools are free, and are supported by the Government 
under a system similar to that of the United States. A compulsory 
education law is in force, except in the very sparsely settled districts, 
where its operation would be a hardship to the people. The reports of 
the Bureau of Education at Washington show that there is a larger 
percentage of the population attending school in Costa Rica than in 
any other American country except Uruguay, and that the number and 
improvement of the schools have kept pace with the advancement of 
the country in other respects. In 1886 there were 260 primary and 
secondary schools, with an average attendance of 20,000 pupils. In 
1897 there were 353 schools with an average attendance of over 30,- 
000. There are colleges for both sexes, as well as a national university 
supported by the Government, with faculties of law, medicine, surgery, 
and engineering, which is attended also by students from the neighbor- 
ing states. The Government pays for the tuition of a certain number 
of students at foreign universities as an encouragement and reward 
for those who distinguish themselves in their studies, and to provide 
instructors for its own schools in branches of science and art that are 
undeveloped in Costa Rica. 

The railway system of Costa Rica is small as regards mileage; but 
it unites the centres of production with the Atlantic. A line to the 
Pacific Ocean is now under construction by Gen. J. 8. Casement, of 
Ohio, who expects to complete it during the present year. This will 
be the first inter-oceanic railway of Central America, although Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua have all undertaken a similar enter- 
prise, which to a Northern observer seems easy of accomplishment 
and absolutely necessary to the prosperity of those countries. Enough 
money has been loaned to these four republics for that purpose to build 
a dozen lines; and their foreign debts mostly represent unfulfilled prom- 
ises to complete the line. 
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Costa Rica was the first of the Central American states to extend 
the telegraph and the telephone to all its centres of population, and to 
introduce electric lights, underground sewers, and other modern im- 
provements into its cities. The people are progressive and proud of 
their achievements. They love peace and order; and although there 
are occasional political disturbances, it is more difficult to start a revo- 
lution in Costa Rica than in any other country between the Mexican 
border and the Isthmus. Property is safe; the presence of foreigners 
is welcome; and the Government offers liberal inducements for the 
investment of capital and the settlement of its public lands. 

The resources of the country are similar to those of Nicaragua. 
There is an abundance of timber and mineral deposits; the valleys 
have a deep and fertile soil for agriculture; while on the northern 
frontier is a large area of grazing-land capable of sustaining millions of 
cattle. The water-power is abundant and convenient, and by-and-by 
Costa Rica will increase her wealth by the introduction of mechanical 
industries; but labor is so scarce, and the cultivation of the soil so 
profitable, that thus far these opportunities have been neglected. 

With the exception of the United States, Costa Rica is the only 
country in America that maintains a gold standard of money; and it 
has an excellent foreign credit, which has been secured by the punc- 
tilious observance of its obligations, the prompt payment of its interest, 
and the honest and economical management of its finances. Rafael 
Yglesias, the President, has just been elected to a second term, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country; and if he continues the wise admin- 
istration of affairs that hitherto has marked his career, the immediate 
future promises rapid advancement for the little republic. 


The people of the United States, instead of monopolizing the for- 
eign trade of their nearest neighbors, enjoy not more than one-half of 
it. This commercial phenomenon is, however, easily explained. We 
have been so absorbed in our national development that, until recently, 
our merchants and manufacturers have not cultivated foreign markets, 
but have left them to the profit of European tradesmen, who are now 
firmly intrenched, and possess facilities which will take us years to 
acquire. Such commerce as we have is the result of the natural 
law of commercial gravitation; but little of it is due to enterprise. 
The lack of knowledge concerning the requirements of the Southern 
markets, and the ignorance and indifference of our manufacturers in 
filling such orders as they receive, have seriously handicapped the 
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efforts of the Government, the commercial organizations, and private 
individuals, to improve these conditions. Our people are now begin- 
ning to find out that their customers in Central and South America are 
not a race of barbarians, but people of refinement, accustomed to the 
highest luxuries of life, and that Europeans understand and comply 
with their tastes and prejudices in such a manner as to leave little risk 
in their trade. Until we adopt the same methods with which they 
have won the commercial control of the Latin-American countries, we 
shall not be able to compete with them. The English, the Germans, 
and the French have branch houses and direct agencies in charge of 
partners at all the principal ports and commercial centres; while, with 
a few exceptions, our merchants and manufacturers deal through com- 
mission houses, which buy and sell where they can make the most 
profit. 

There is no doubt of the superiority or the popularity of American 
goods, or that we can compete in prices and patterns with the rest of 
the world; and, wherever permanent systematic efforts have been ap- 
plied, our merchants have usually been successful. But too often those 
efforts have been spasmodic, and have been resorted to during periods 
of commercial depression in the United States, for the purpose of dis- 
posing of stocks of goods unsalable there. As soon as an active home 
demand has returned, the effort to obtain a foreign trade has too often 
been abandoned. Trade is a plant of slow growth. Our neighbors in 
the Southern republics have national peculiarities like ourselves. They 
are satisfied with their present commercial arrangements. We are seek- 
ing their trade: they are not seeking ours. Therefore, the concessions, 
if any are required, must be made by us. 

Another serious obstacle is the refusal of American merchants and 
manufacturers to extend the credits which are expected by the slow- 
paying customers of Central and South America, and which are offered 
them by our rivals in Europe. A lack of acquaintance and a lack of 
banking facilities naturally result in a lack of confidence; and until 
we can buy and sell goods in Central and South America without going 
to London to settle the exchanges, we cannot expect to do business 
without some friction. An international bank, with branches in the 
principal cities of the western hemisphere, to afford direct facilities for 
exchange, is absolutely essential to the improvement of our trade. 

Our Central American neighbors have had a rather unpleasant ex- 
perience in commercial negotiations with the United States, owing to 
the eccentric policy of our Government, and its shifting attitudes caused 
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by frequent changes of administration. President Arthur made a series 
of commercial treaties to obtain advantages for our exporters in certain 
American markets. He considered them of great value; but Congress 
did not so regard them. After prolonged and rather humiliating dis- 
sensions the Senate ratified a very important treaty with Mexico; but 
the House of Representatives positively refused to enact the legislation 
necessary to carry its provisions into effect. And yet, we complain 
that we have so little trade with Mexico! The treaties with Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Santo Domingo were not ratified, although they had 
been sought by our Government. 

President Arthur sent commissioners about the same time to initiate 
reciprocity arrangements with all the republics of Central and South 
America, and gave them the treaties that had been made with Mexico 
and Santo Domingo as models to guide them in their negotiations. 
They informed nine or ten of the governments that the United States 
was earnestly desirous to enter into reciprocal agreements, and returned 
home. During their absence, however, there had been a change in the 
home administration; and the new President not only discredited the 
commissioners who had been sent out by his predecessor, but notified 
the countries with which they had been negotiating that the disposi- 
tion and policy of the United States had been misrepresented. 

Again, in 1891, we sought to renew the relations which President 
Cleveland had so rudely interrupted, and succeeded in enticing a num- 
ber of the more friendly countries of Central America into commercial 
arrangements under which valuable discriminations were made in favor 
of our merchandise. Our advances were accepted in good faith, and 
were responded to with cordial concessions. But, before the new ar- 
rangements had passed beyond the experimental period, the political 
complexion of Congress was changed; and in 1894 al! the arrange- 
ments, in which we had taken so much pride, and from which we an- 
ticipated so much profit, were revoked, presumably at the dictation of the 
Sugar Trust, which at that very moment was standing in our courts as a 
defendant to answer the charge of the Attorney-General, that it existed 
in violation of law and was hostile to the welfare of our people. None 
of the usual diplomatic formalities was observed. Although each agree- 
ment contained the method by which it could be terminated at the 
instance of either party, our Government did not even take the trouble 
to advise those friendly nations that there was any dissatisfaction on 
our part. 


It is another curious commercial phenomenon that the planter of 
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Guatemala can ship his coffee to Hamburg, Havre, or Liverpool more 
cheaply than he can get it to New York; and this condition will con- 
tinue until lines of railway are constructed to the Caribbean Coast. 
All merchandise to and from New York must be transshipped twice at 
the Isthmus; and it costs more to convey a bag of coffee from the ship 
to the shore than to transport it six thousand miles in the hold of a 
steamer. This is even more embarrassing in the transportation of ordi- 
nary merchandise, because freight is roughly handled on the Isthmus, 
and fragile goods are often damaged and destroyed. The cheap steam- 
ships which ply between the Central American ports on the Pacific and 
the great entrepots of Europe are very economically managed. They can 
carry large cargoes for their tonnage, because they have no waste room, 
and can offer rates for return cargoes which the American steamers can- 
not meet, because of their more expensive maintenance and the exces- 
sive charges on the Isthmus. 

The time may come when the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
the extension of railway lines to the northern coast, and the patient ap- 
plication of the ordinary rules of trade by American merchants may 
simplify the problem and overcome the obstacles that now exist. But 
the future development and prosperity of Central America depend upon 
peace, honest government, and internal improvements. Capital is too 
timid to undertake enterprises in countries where nearly every political 
campaign ends in an armed revolution, where presidents are able to ac- 
cumulate fortunes in a few years upon small salaries, and where com- 
merce is carried on by means of ox-carts. 

WILLIAM ELEROY CuRTIs. 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


Is journalism, 7.¢., the work of collecting news, writing editorials, 
and furnishing correspondence for daily newspapers, worthy the serious 
attention of educated young men seeking a permanent occupation that 
will yield an income sufficient for present needs and the necessary pro- 
vision for old age? Men of long experience say authoritatively that it 
is not; and I am able to produce trustworthy data to support this 
assertion. 

Regarding the matter from a practical point of view, what is the 
financial prospect confronting a young man who has chosen newspaper 
writing for his occupation? What has he to sell, after having ac- 
quired the technical training in a newspaper office without which he 
cannot hope to reach any satisfactory standard of success? He has 
labor, experience, and ability. These are his stock in trade. What of 
the market in which to offer them? What is its size, and what are its 
circumstances and conditions ? 

There are in the United States about 2,200 daily newspapers. Of 
this number some 2,000 are published in the smaller cities and in 
towns ; and the writing for the great majority of them is done by their 
owners, sometimes aided by bright boys and young men who are paid 
a small weekly salary. These papers are the primary schools from 
which come many of the capable workers of the great dailies; but they 
are not consumers of the work of professional journalists, and, there- 
fore, may be properly excluded from consideration here. 

In cities of less than 100,000 population the pay of reporters 
ranges from $5 to $20 a week, according to individual experience and 
ability. Editorial salaries rarely exceed $30 a week; and usually the 
editor has exacting managerial duties to perform in addition to his 
daily labor of reflecting the light of his wisdom in “ leaded brevier.” 
In these communities there are few salary prizes worth seeking by 
qualified young men. Hours are long; and duties are extremely labo- 
rious. If a writer has talent for work in some particular line, he must 
of necessity develop it outside the time which he is compelled to de- 
vote to routine work. His paper ought, of course, to be the bene- 
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ficiary of his special ability; but usually it is not, because the owner 
or business office cannot realize that there is “ any money in it,” as 
compared with what the same writer can accomplish for the concern 
in the perfunctory gathering of the ordinary local news of the day and 
place. Moreover, political and commercial reckonings so often conspire 
to suppress that freedom of enterprise, thought, and expression without 
which no newspaper can ever become truly great, that there is little 
opportunity for individualism along any lines except those of wit, hu- 
mor, the war in Europe, Queen Victoria’s health, the Emperor William’s 
vagaries, and others equally innocuous. 

It is, then, to cities of more than 100,000 population that the 

newspaper writer must go in search of that compensation which will 
mean for him and his family anything more than a living of the most 
ordinary kind. These cities are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, | 
Boston, Washington, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New Orleans, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Jersey City, Louisville, Providence, Rochester, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, Indianapolis, and Allegheny. 
The number of English daily newspapers published therein, according ' 
to the latest statistics, is 178; and they constitute practically the en- 
tire American market in which the professional writer may offer his 
newspaper service either for a salary or “ on space.” 

Exclusive of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and, possibly, San Francisco, the conditions and rewards of i 
service in the writing departments of daily newspapers are about the 
same. Trustworthy figures have been collected showing the approxi- 
mate expenses of the home editorial staffs of seven-day papers, 7.¢., 
papers which issue Sunday editions, in the cities of Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, New Orleans, Omaha, Washington, Pittsburg (including 
Allegheny City), Minneapolis, Cincinnati, St. Paul, and Milwaukee. 
Inquiries made in these eleven cities show that the largest average . 
annual salary paid in any one is $1,421.16; the lowest, $914.16. 
The annual salary average of editors and reporters for all the cities is 
$1,109. The largest weekly salary average in any one city is $27.22; 
the lowest, $17.58. The greatest number of editorial employees on | 
any one paper is 37; the smallest, 15. The largest weekly pay-roll 
is $903; the smallest, $318. These statistics apply exclusively to the 
staffs of writers—editors and reporters—in the home offices, and do 
not include regular or casual correspondents. 

The better and more experienced editors, of course, receive salaries 
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much above the average; but many writers are compensated at a figure 
far below it. Managing editors in some of these eleven cities are paid 
$60 weekly; in others, $40. It is possible that some may be paid as 
much as $80; but there is room for doubt. Editorial writers get from 
$25 to $50 a week; experienced reporters from $20 to $30; and re- 
porters wholly or partly inexperienced from $6 to $15. On the news- 
papers of minor cities the inexperienced writers—young men who are 
passing through the various stages of their newspaper education— 
largely outnumber those who may be termed trained. The number of 
the latter is kept down to the lowest possible limit, because they are 
expensive luxuries. The managing editor, a couple of editorial writers, 
the news editor or night editor, the exchange editor, the Sunday editor, 
—so called because he looks after the special matter for the Sunday 
issue,—the city editor, the chief telegraph editor, the financial editor, 
and two or three experienced reporters usually constitute the quota of 
well-trained men. It is a fair estimate to put the weekly salaries of 
these writers thus : 


Managing Editor............. $50 Exchange Editor ........... $35 
First Editorial Writer ......... ae 2 eee 35 
Second Editorial Writer........ 30 Telegraph Editor............. 25 
Mews TAIGGF,. 0.000 cvossvcccvess $5 Financial Editor.............. 25 
I HD, wns nvtrinnn veetnctanreaeusen $25 


Are these salaries alluring to the educated young man in search of 
a profitable lifetime occupation? It is not probable that they will un- 
dergo any marked change for the better, if one may judge from existing 
conditions, chiefly because those who must pay them—oppressed and 
harassed by business rivalry that never sleeps—in most cases cannot 
afford to make them better. And here it may: be truthfully inter- 
jected that this keen competition for business,—circulation and adver- 
tising,—while it has reduced the price of newspapers to readers, has, 
at the same time, in many instances had the deplorable effect of weak- 
ening the courage and minimizing the independence of editorial man- 
agement. The struggle for the advertising favors of business men and 
corporations has made editors excessively prudent in their comments 
touching schemes prejudicial to the public welfare, in which such men 
and corporations may be financially interested. This is notably the 
case in municipal affairs, 

In no city of this country (not including the seven great cities 
already named), where there are as many as five daily newspapers of 
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creditable standard, are there altogether more than forty or fifty editorial 
places with salaries ranging from $1,200 to $4,000 a year. Of $4,000 
salaries there are very few, say one to each paper; and probably this is 
an overstatement. How does this compare with the rewards offered to 
capable and industrious members of the three learned professions in 
the same city—clergynien, lawyers, and doctors? The question ex- 
cites a smile, and answers itself at once in every newspaper worker’s 
mind. In every town in the United States of from 5,000 to 10,000 
population there are lawyers and physicians with professional incomes 
exceeding $5,000 annually. In large cities $5,000 incomes in these 
callings are very numerous; and there are many ranging from $10,000 
to $20,000. An income of $50,000 to $200,000 for a lawyer is not 
rare. Many lawyers will not even consent to take part in a case until 
a retaining fee of $1,000 to $5,000 has been paid. A fee of $1,000 
for a surgical operation is common. So is a fee of $25 for a medical 
consultation that occupies but fifteen minutes. The incomes of many 
architects, engineers, artists, and authors are nowhere duplicated among 
newspaper writers. A painter gets $10,000 fora single portrait; an 
author, $10,000 in royalties from a single book ; an architect, $10,000 
commission on a single building. 

No one has ever heard of such rewards in journalism, excepting 
possibly from some of the romancers of New York city. The possi- 
bilities of journalism are not to be compared with those of the occupa- 
tions indicated; nor are all of them combined to be balanced for a 
moment, as regards their financial rewards, with the countless oppor- 
tunities in this country for acquiring wealth or competence in the 
allied functions which constitute commerce, trade, and industry. Cler- 
gymen’s salaries harmonize more nearly with those of newspaper work- 
ers; but the high-class men of the pulpit are better paid than the 
high-class men of the press. 

The reader will now understand the compensative value of news- 
paper-writing outside the great cities,—that the average money con- 
sideration for service, as shown by the foregoing statistics, is not 
more than $1,200 a year, and that the highest salary does not equal 
the income of a capable country lawyer or doctor. It is in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and, possibly, San 
Francisco—and in these alone—that men trained to news-gathering 
and writing, and the executive and other details of newspaper work 
and management, win big salary prizes; but even here the great sala- 


ries are few—salaries of $10,000 or $15,000 to editors who have no 
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share in the profits of the publications by which they are employed. 
Editorial writers command from $2,500 to $5,000; considerably more 
approximating the smaller than the larger sum. New York pays well 
comparatively for good reporting, which explains why competent men 
are continually drifting to that city from all parts of the Union. 
Many assignment reporters get salaries of from $40 to $60 a week; 
copy editors, from $35 to $50; but hundreds of writers earn only from 
$20 to $30 a week, and even less. 

In the 27 cities already named, being those whose populations 
exceed 100,000, there are 178 English daily newspapers, great and 
small, from the “ New York Herald” down to the little class journals 
which deal in the financial gossip of Wall Street, the live-stock statis- 
tics of Chicago, the mining interests of Denver and San Francisco, and 
the limited commercial and industrial affairs of other cities. Here, then, 
anyone contemplating the pursuit of daily journalism for a livelihood, 
if that be all he wants, or for fame and fortune in addition, if he be 
inclined toward ambition and avarice, can see clearly and exactly the 
extent of the field for the exercise of his qualities as a journalist. It 
includes just 27 cities and 178 papers. And much of this field is as 
unproductive of professional pleasure or profit as would be the lava-beds 
of Modoc Land to the plough of the farmer. It would be liberal indeed 
to estimate at 5,000 the total number of salaried employees on these 
178 papers,—an average of about 30 to each. Of these 5,000 editors, 
news-gatherers, and writers of various kinds, there are probably not 20, 
disconnected from proprietary relations with the papers which they 
serve, who receive salaries of $10,000 a year or more. There are not 
300 receiving salaries of $5,000 a year; there are not 500 more re- 
ceiving salaries of $3,000 to $5,000; the additional number receiving 
$2,500 does not exceed 500; while the others are compensated on a 
scale running as low as the $300 stipend paid to the newly hired ’pren- 
tice hand, who is chiefly valuable for his “ leg talent,”—his capacity 
for covering ground in the collection of routine news of minor impor- 
tance,—and who, in some cities, is known technically to the craft as a 
“legger.” It is probably no exaggeration to say that the combined 
; annual incomes of the lawyers in the one city of New York exceed the 
aggregate annual salaries of all the newspaper writers in the 27 large 
cities of the United States. 

Does the novice dream of reputation also in the fields of jour- 
nalism? It is a dream indeed! He will too often find his hopes 
ruthlessly crushed between the upper millstone of a ceaseless grind of 
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nerve-wearing work and the nether millstone of fear on the part of his 
employer, that the acquisition of some measure of popularity, the en- 
hancement of professional reputation in the public esteem, may involve 
an increase in the office pay-roll. There is no hope of literary laurels 
for the writer who sticks to the ranks of newspaper workers, because, 
first, newspapers have little use for writings of a distinctively literary 
character, and, second, the training that fits a writer for journalism 
largely unfits him for literature, and vice versa. There is a fellow-feel- 
ing between the author and the newspaper man, but no real professional 
kinship. Dickens, Kipling, Howells, Villard, Hawthorne, Stevenson, 
Hay, Blaine, Saxe, Whitman, Harte, Twain, Taylor, Murray, Barrie, and 
less brilliant luminaries, abandoned the profitless moiling of news and 
editorial service to harvest fame and fortune in other fields, most of 
them as authors—writers of books. Richard Harding Davis, E. W. 
Townsend, and Opie Read are following in their footsteps. Many more 
are doubtless destined to some degree of effulgence in the literary 
galaxy. 

The book-writer looks for a profitable following among readers 
who number millions. If he succeeds, all is well with him. The 
newspaper writer is the hired and often servile dependant of a journal 
whose existence rests wholly upon the patronage of the circumscribed 
region wherein it circulates; and the amount of his salary depends no 
more on his own capacity than on the ability of his employer to induce 
people to buy the paper, and business men to advertise in it. The 
book-maker is in business for himself: the other is not. The right to 
write a book for money—a book of course with a proper motive—is 
just as clear as the right of a merchant to sell honest goods for money. 
The book may not always be “ literature”; but if it has the selling 
quality, and lifts the author above want, it certainly works some good 
to him and to the world, and therefore needs no further justification. 

There are few celebrated editors. They may be counted on one’s ten 
fingers. The reputations which some of them enjoy are due as much 
to their positions as publishers as to their ability as editors or writers, 
—possibl even more. There ig not a newspaper man of national .dis- 
tinction in Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Boston, Pittsburg,—no, not im four-fifths of-the 27 cities. Neverthe- 
less, there are many very able men at work in-this editorial arena; 
and the public good they are doing in their line of duty is incalculable. 
The public at home knows something of them; but the public away 
from home knows them not. They cannot break through the all- 
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powerful impersonalism of the press. Why does this impersonalism 
—this rigid suppression of individuality in editorial management— 
exist? Because it is an essential element of the policy that makes 
the business office the ever-dominating power in nine-tenths of our 
newspaper establishments. When the elder Bennett—courageous, sa- 
gacious, broad-minded, with a keen news instinct ever alert and far- 
reaching—issued the “ Herald” from a New York cellar, having for 
his desk a board resting upon barrels, there was in its inception no 
“ business office” to hamper his great powers. If there had been, the 
“ Herald,” likely enough, never would have been heard of. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s comprehensive foresight included both the editorial and business 
functions in their proper order and relation. He understood their 
interdependence ; but he understood further that it was utterly out of 
the question to place his enterprise on a successful financial basis with- 
out first making it an editorial success. Many journalistic ventures 
have gone to pieces on this rock; but Mr. Bennett’s was not one of 
them. His “ business office” followed editorial success as an easy and 
perfectly natural growth; and, of course, its lines fell in pleasant 
places. The “ Herald” has ever since held to the central idea of its 
originator—business management subordinate to and supplementing ju- 
dicious editorial management. And the newspaper does not exist, en- 
titled to be called “ great,” that has not this conception solidly enwrapped 
in every thread of its warp and woof. 

But, outside the big cities, there is another, and in some sense 
larger, domain, now to a great extent unoccupied and undeveloped, 
where the efficient journalist may win a measure of local reputation 
that will gratify his natural feeling of pride, where he may acquire 
dignities, honors, and worldly goods, and where there is a wider and 
freer scope for the exploitation of individual journalistic qualities than 
may fall to his lot in the great centres of population. This domain 
comprises the towns and small cities of the United States of from 
5,000 to 15,000 population. It is true that many of these now have 
their own daily papers some of them; but, despite this fact, the ground 
is still practically virgin in most places, because those who occupy it 
do not know how effectively to plough, to sow, and to reap. Nobody 
perceives this so clearly as the experienced exchange editor, through 
whose hands pass the extraordinary publications produced in this ter- 
ritory. Why should this rich soil lie fallow while so many trained 
journalists are maintaining hand-to-mouth existences in the large cities, 
earning precarious livings by occasional “ assignments,” or the accept- 
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ance of casual “ space” articles; or, if regularly employed, are in con- 
stant peril of dismissal, because of changes in heads of departments, 
necessitated by the demands of the proprietors for something “ new” ? 

The invention of the marvellous type-setting machine, the improve- 
ment of press-room facilities, and the cheapening of printing-paper, 
with the development of the star-route postal service of the Federal 
Government, regularly making daily mail-deliveries at many thou- 
sands of small post-offices, have doomed sooner or later to extinction 
the weekly “ country paper” in every county that has a town of 5,000 
population. The country daily will take its place. It is fast doing so 
now. The farmer, the cross-roads merchant and blacksmith, the deni- 
zens of towns, villages, and hamlets, will get diurnally, instead of 
weekly, the record of local news and gossip in which they are espe- 
cially interested,—the doings of their county court and county officers, 
affairs of borough councils, town-market quotations, results of home 
elections, births, marriages, deaths, sermons, lectures, spelling-bees, 
school celebrations, accidents, fires, robberies, murders, political chat, 
—and they will get it at the subscription price of two dollars a year 
or less. 

Moreover, their news will be served to them more intelligently, 
with broader understanding, than at present, because abler men are 
seeking rural journalism on account of its increased profitableness, its 
enhanced power, dignity, and influence. Enlarged and frequent circu- 
lation is stimulating advertising by country merchants. 

Furthermore, it is becoming manifest that discerning farmers are 
beginning to see what they never saw before—the money-wisdom of 
offering for sale and exchange through their papers the surplus products 
of their lands. These and other perceptible resources awaiting encour- 
agement and development by the new country editor with trained un- 
derstanding will assure and accentuate the further success of rural daily 
journalism, and will keep away from the cities much of the capacity, 
ambition, energy, and industry that now find their way thither to 
engage in a struggle which is too often hopeless and dispiriting, and 
the rewards of which are rarely commensurate with the heavy expen- 
diture that is made to gain them. 

Of the possible effect of this suggested renaissance of rural journal- 
ism on the life of the people and nation, on politics, religion, trade, 
literature, industry, and education, it is needless here to speculate, 
albeit the vista it raises before one’s eyes is at once both inviting and 
gratifying. Perhaps it may be allowable to sweep the perspective long 
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enough to perceive that such journalism means enlarged freedom and 
fairness of editorial expression, and the abatement of partisan prejudice 
and rancor, political, social and religious—a boon of priceless value to 
the material and intellectual welfare of mankind. Self-interest will 
show the editor that his enterprise will prosper most when patronized 
by “all sorts and conditions of men.” This will tend to independ- 
ence. It will lead him to tell the truth when necessary,—to expose 
the perversions and hypocrisies of pseudo-public teachers and _politi- 
cians. His readers will inevitably absorb his views, if convinced of 
their honesty and accuracy. No public service could be rendered sur- 
passing in value popular emancipation from the slavery of obliquitous 
partisanship in any direction. 

When these shackles shall have been broken there will come a 
great uplifting in the character of American statesmanship; our na- 
tional blood will feel the inspiration of a new life; and there will be a 
fresher tone and keener zest in every hope and aspiration allied with 
the prosperity, happiness, and perpetuity of the Republic. 

WALTER AVENEL. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN DRAMA.—L. 


In speaking of the German drama, it is necessary to refer to German 
history ; for the dramatic poetry of a nation stands in close organic re- 
lation to its historical development. In the term “ dramatic poetry” I 
do not include those ephemeral productions designed merely to provide 
an evening’s entertainment. No rules of art can be applied to the 
latter genre, which, ever since the existence of the theatre as a busi- 
ness, has flourished side by side with real dramatic art, and is regu- 
lated merely by the condition of the market and by the principle of 
supply and demand. I refer to this species of dramatic “ literature” 
in order that those who do not share my opinions may not controvert 
them by adducing examples from it. 

Whether the fine arts are subject entirely to national influence 
or not, is a question open to debate. I personally incline to the be- 
lief that a German will always paint differently from his English or 
French colleagues. It is an indisputable fact, however, that lyrical 
poetry must be national. Every lyric breathes the spirit of its na- 
tive soil. The dramatis persone of every narrative poem are coun- 
trymen of the author. 

Dramatic poetry, however, is more closely associated with the 
life of the people than any other; and it is, therefore, the most in- 
tensely national of all. In every lyrical poem we behold the personal- 
ity of the author. In the drama, on the other hand, we hear the 
voice of the entire nation; and herein lies the secret of its strength. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the dramatic poet exercises his power 
because he incorporates his own thoughts into individuals who address 
us. On the contrary, his power lies in the fact that the people them- 
selves, who fill the auditorium, have, without knowing or suspecting 
it, taken an active participation in completing the drama. Thus it 
comes about that the drama has at all times been closely associated 
with the fate of the nation among which it arose; and the fate of a 
nation is synonymous with its history. For this reason, the historical 
drama is the proper standard; and every deviation from it is detri- 
mental to the character of the genre. In this connection, however, it 
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is necessary to bear in mind that every nation has an internal as well 
as an external history,—a history of culture as well as a political one,— 
and that a drama does not cease to be national because it draws its 
material from the former source. From this it follows—and a glance 
at the history of literature will bear out the assertion—that the dra- 
matic poetry of civilized nations has always followed a course par- 
allel with their historical development. 

Upon the completion of the Persian wars, the glorious dramas of 
éschylus storm in upon us like the victorious cry of youthful Greece. 
They are followed by the ripe manhood of the dramas of Sophocles. 
From this period we can trace the gradual decline of Hellenism, and 
the pessimistic view of life attendant upon it, through the dramas of 
Euripides ; while, at last, those of Aristophanes resound with the shrill 
laughter of despair. 

The conquest of the Moors by Spain was followed by the most 
glorious epoch of the Spanish drama, with its conspicuous representa- 
tives, Calderon and Lope de Vega. When England, under the power- 
ful sway of Queen Elizabeth, determined to become a mighty factor in 
the politics of the world, there sprang up in her midst the powerful 
race to which Marlowe and his associates belong; while in the centre 
of this group, rising like a mighty tree amid the underbrush, we be- 
hold the mysterious figure of Shakespeare. Without the Wars of the 
Roses, a Shakespeare would have been impossible. Had there never 
been a Merrie England, and had the ear of Shakespeare not possessed 
the faculty of hearing the shouts and the laughter of an entire people, 
we should never have heard of Falstaff. All England, with its power 
and fame, is preserved in the dramas of Shakespeare, as in a golden 
shrine. 

When France rose to power under Cardinal Richelieu, to attain its 
zenith under Louis XIV, it gave birth to the great dramatists, Comeille 
and Racine, and to the historiographer of its manners, Molitre. And 
when the spirit of Germany, which had required a hundred years to 
recover from the effects of the Thirty Years War, was once more resus- 
citated through the efforts of Frederick the Great,—whose great deeds 
attracted the attention of the whole world,—there arose in the midst of 
her the dramatists, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. So the land which 
had so long remained quiet became the voice of Europe. Here, then, we 
have at last arrived at that country whose present standing, as regards 
the drama, I have undertaken to sketch in this article. 

It has become a commonplace to compare the drama with the crea- 
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tion of the sculptor; but this comparison, like that of many other com- 
monplaces, is false. The effects of plastic art are produced by a single 
figure ; while the laws of the drama demand a central figure, that of 
the hero, who is to be viewed in relation to those about him, with 
whom he usually stands in conflict. The drama presents a group: 
the figure of the sculptor represents a momentary situation, to which 
his work is forever bound. Motion is the principle of the drama, 
a steady development from the beginning to the end, from the base 
to the summit. There is only one art, therefore, with which the 
drama may be compared ; and that is architecture. As, in the drama, 
the idea of the author is built up before us from act to act, until 
the fate of the hero is decided, so, in contemplating a work of ar- 
chitecture, there appears the idea of the builder, rising in moving 
lines, story above story, until the roof is reached, and the structure 
stands before us as an organic whole. Although apparently different, 
the materials which the architect and the dramatic writer use—build- 
ing-stones and facts—are in reality closely related. So long as these 
stones are lying about scattered upon the earth, they are mere dead 
blocks, which tell us nothing, and their appearance must be regarded as 
purely accidental. As soon, however, as the hand of the architect 
shapes them into a building, they become imbued with life, and eloquent 
of a great idea. The same may be said of the material of the drama- 
tist. So long as, upon the wide field of history, we meet with scattered 
facts lying about loosely, they are devoid of meaning to us. When, 
however, these facts are so arranged by the hand of the poet that they 
assume the harmonious form of the drama, we recognize in them the 
widest relation to the entire historical development of the race. Both 
building-stones and historical facts—architecture and the drama—are 
subject to the same law, the law which regulates and prescribes their 
outline. 

When regarded from this point of view, the assertion which I have 
made above, as to those elements in the character of the Germanic race, 
which render a perfect development of the dramatic art an extremely 
difficult matter, will be better understood. For not only the German 
nation, but the various branches of the Germanic races generally, lack 
the proper conception of form. Mood and color, not beauty of outline, 
are their proper elements. 

In order to understand this more perfectly, let us compare the two 
great sources from which all the other poetry of the European nations 
emanates, the mythology of the Greeks and that of the Germans. The 
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gods and goddesses of the Greeks—Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, Hephexstus, 
Hero, Aphrodite, and all the others—are tangible, strongly defined, 
personal beings. On the other hand, Wodan, Locki, Thor, Freya, 
Baldur, and all the other deities of the Germans are only conceptions 
of elementary forces, more or less corporealized or personified. All 
the actions of the Greek deities are human. The gods enter into the 
slosest association with man; gods descend to love women; and god- 
desses are beloved of men. This cannot be said of the Germanic 
deities, whose stature transcends that of the human race and whose 
deeds are colossal. Colossal also are the battles that they wage among 
themselves and against the giants. Above the earth are the clouds, 
from which storm, rain, and hail descend, and through which, also, the 
sunlight penetrates. Yet the gods that dwell above them never de- 
scend in bodily form to the earth below. Leaving aside the question as 
to which of these conceptions is the most profound, the fact remains, 
that the Greek has been the most serviceable to art. The Greek deities 
descended to earth, they revealed their features and their form, and per- 
mitted themselves to be portrayed in colors as well as in marble and 
bronze. They lived in the midst of mankind, who erected dwellings 
for them in the shape of wonderful temples. The German never beheld 
his gods: they lived in heights removed from human gaze. When 
he wished to pray to them he went out into the primeval forest, or 
upon the boundless heath. The Greek mode of thought was corporeal 
and concrete; the German, abstract. The Greek always found among 
his own surroundings—in the contour of his mountains and the out- 
line of his coast—as well as in the harmonious proportions of the human 
body itself, the models for the creations of his phantasy. He never 
penetrated beyond his immediate horizon. The German, on the other 
hand, ever sought to penetrate beyond his environment; and form was 
to him but a fetter. For this reason art revealed itself to the Greek ; 
and he bequeathed it to us: while the world of ideas lay open to the 
German, who ever loved to explore the depths of the universe; and 
he bequeathed to us his great philosophical systems. 

Unfortunately, however, the German could not master that form of 
art which requires definite outlines. It is true that during the six- 
teenth century England had found the path to it. But here the Anglo- 
Saxon blood had been fused with the Norman-Romanic ; and the legacy 
of Greece had, to some extent, descended to the Romanic nations. 
The German, however, with his pure racial attributes, lacked this 
sense of form; and, furthermore, he was not in the position of the Eng- 
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lishman, who could gaze back upon an uninterrupted national develop- 
ment. For German history has not moved uniformly onward in one 
direction, but has advanced in zig-zag lines; occasionally rising and 
falling with startling abruptness. Amid such a chaotic condition of 
affairs, how could it be possible for the German poet to find the broad 
and harmonious historical outlines requisite for the drama? At a 
period when every member of the nation had a different aim in view, 
how could it be possible to find a note which might stir a responsive 
chord in every breast ? 

With the passivity of despair, therefore, the German abandoned all 
dramatic projects. The apparent exceptions to this rule, the produc- 
tions of a Kaspar von Lohenstein and of an Andreas Gryphius—the 
plays of the latter being of a somewhat higher order—serve only to 
bear out my assertion. They are not dramas in the true sense of the 
term. In the German soul, however, there are conflicting elements in- 
comprehensible to the foreigner. There is a perpetual inward strife, 
which, while it sometimes deeply wounds the susceptibilities of the 
individual, nevertheless serves to maintain the integrity of the nation 
asa whole. This inward struggle is caused by the circumstance that 
the German, while tenaciously clinging to his nativity, nevertheless 
aspires to a wider sphere; and the faculties which he develops enable 
him to realize his aspirations. It is only from this point of view that 
so powerful a dramatic genius as Friedrich Schiller can be understood. 
When we compare the poetic content of Schiller’s works with that of 
Shakespeare’s, we must admit that the dramas of the former appear 
somewhat abstract and doctrinal beside the rich colors and tangible 
forms of the latter. It is here that the German element in Schiller 
manifests itself. But there is another element within the man which 
transcends the purely national one,—an element which enables him to 
build up the great structure of the drama in such a way that he may 
be said to rank beside the greatest Greek and Romanic dramatists. 
Whoever desires to convince himself of the truth of this assertion 
should carefully read the trilogy “ Wallenstein” from beginning to end. 
The manner in which the thread of the narrative is here woven into 
the dramatic fabric is marvellous. 

It is characteristic of Germany, however, that, as soon as the mighty 
figure of Schiller stepped into the foreground, that other racial attribute, 
to which I have referred,—the element that clings so tenaciously to its 
nativity,—manifested its power in the conflict which was instituted 
against Schiller by the so-called Romantic school. 
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This conflict, which is notable for the passionate hatred with which 
it was waged, is not characteristic of an epoch merely, but may be said 
to be typical of Germany itself. For it represents the combat of two 
powerful elemental forces in the arena—totally dissimilar forces exist- 
ing in the soul of the same nation. Nor did this conflict cease with 
Schiller and the Romanticists. It has been continued, with brief in- 
terruptions, to the present day; and it is still raging with unabated 
vigor. 

The Romanticists understood perfectly well that element in Schiller 
which transcended the confines of nationality; and this element be- 
came the object of their hatred. They everywhere emphasized the 
weak points in Schiller’s nature, his abstractions and his rhetorical 
style; but his dramatic power of construction they consciously, or un- 
consciously, overlooked. It appeared to them unworthy of notice; for 
their aim was to revive the nation’s past history, not only by drawing 
their material from this source, but by presenting it in a distinctively 
German form. As such a form did not exist, however, they were com- 
pelled to invent one—with disastrous results. For, while there were 
among the Romanticists not only intelligent, but highly intellectual 
persons and excellent critics, there was not one possessed of creative 
genius in the highest sense, not one who could hold a candle to Schil- 
ler. This they instinctively realized. They, therefore, played out 
their two trump-cards, Shakespeare and Goethe; but in their hands 
both were misapplied. Of Schiller’s relation to Shakespeare I have 
already spoken; and it is only necessary to mention that Goethe, “ the 
great Goethe,” would not condescend to be used as a cudgel against 
Schiller. Indeed, two of the noblest characteristics of Goethe were his 
magnanimous appreciation of Schiller’s genius and his readiness to 
acknowledge the greater constructive ability of the latter. As a result 
of the malicious procedure of the Romanticists, however, the two fore- 
most poets of Germany, Goethe and Schiller, who, in life, had ever 
been united by a friendship rarely equalled, were represented to the 
people as opponents, one of whom must needs be condemned and ostra- 
cized, in order that the other might be respected and beloved. 

During the further progress of this movement, another phenomenon 
appeared,—a phenomenon closely affecting the intellectual life of Ger- 
many. I refer to the line of demarcation between the opinions and 
sentiments of the educated classes and those of the people at large. 
This marked distinction first became apparent during the sixteenth 
century; and its influence has continued to the present day. To the 
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people, who unconsciously follow their sure and unerring instincts, 
Schiller remained the great, beloved, national poet. Among the edu- 
cated classes, however, who were easily influenced and intimidated by 
a few leaders, it became the fashion to shrug the shoulders at the men- 
tion of Schiller’s name. How pernicious the influence of such condi- 
tions upon the literature of a nation must be, need not be emphasized 
here. As a consequence of them, the poets lost touch with the spirit of 
the people and with those deeper forces that ever furnish inspiration for 
the drama. This became apparent in the decades following Schiller’s 
death, when a feeble experimentation and a painful groping for material 
of every description supplanted the uniformly powerful dramatic impulse 
which had always guided Schiller. This deplorable tendency mani- 
fested itself particularly in the productions of a school designated as 
“Jung Deutschland” (“ Young Germany”),—a school which arose 
during the later years of Goethe’s life, and flourished after his death. 

The poets of that generation found nothing in the contemporaneous 
history of the fatherland to inspire them. Indeed, the prevailing con- 
dition was one of despair. The great movement of the Wars of the 
Liberation was over; and contemptible political intrigues had robbed 
the people of the fruits of their heroic uprising. Germany was in a 
disgraceful state of retrogression. Externally she was a picture of im- 
potency, without unity or strength sufficient to build up even the foun- 
dations of the state ; and within she was sundered into thirty-six so-called 
confederate states, some of which were, so to speak, no larger than a 
nutshell,—all, however, being inspired by the single desire of sacredly 
maintaining their separate existence. Beneath the polished exterior of 
this crumbling structure, which was everywhere propped up by artificial 
means, the utterings of a discontented people, conscious of the indig- 
nities imposed upon it, and solicitous for national union, began to be 
heard. But the desire of the people, which thus manifested itself, 
was followed by a conspiracy of the rulers, who felt that their interests 
were threatened, and who now, with the cruelty of cowardice, sought to 
stem the tide of popular discontent. 

It is difficult for those not of German birth to realize the utter 
misery to which a great people, eminently endowed, was condemned 
during many decades. It is necessary, however, to form a conception 
of the conditions of that time, in order to understand the tremendous 
enthusiasm aroused when a single statesman, endowed with sufficient 
courage and sagacity to understand the voice of the people, finally res- 
cued the nation by a “ revolution from above.” 
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At the time, however, that “ Young Germany” was active, this man 
had not yet made his presence and influence felt. The adherents of 
this school were therefore actuated by one sentiment only, that of 
longing,—the longing to escape from the conditions that surrounded 
them. But this longing was not brightened by a single ray of hope; 
nor was it centred upon a definite goal. It seemed inconceivable that 
any one of these numerous states should stretch forth a helping hand to 
rescue the country at large, or that a power should arise capable of weld- 
ing the various members into one body. 

For this reason the poets of the period engaged in an aimless, 
painless, and indefinite search for material. That righteous indigna- 
tion, which has so frequently been a source of dramatic inspiration, was 
now converted into gloomy discontent. Germany appeared like a 
corpse—its forms of government effete and obsolete. In place of these 
there hovered before the imagination of the people the vision of a Ger- 
man Republic, a form of government essentially foreign to the spirit of 
the German people. 

Owing to the fact that the great men of the nation had temporarily 
died oui, the people began to believe that such had never existed, and 
seemed to become entirely oblivious of the glorious past of their native 
land. It was only beyond the ‘confines of Germany that they still 
found great men and broader conditions; and, consequently, all their 
admiration was centred upon what they found abroad. This inter- 
national sentiment had nothing whatever .in common with Rousseau’s 
great idea of a fraternity of mankind—an idea which had so pow- 
erfully inspired Schiller. On the contrary, it was the result of that 
poverty which seeks abroad the sustenance which it cannot find at 
home. Thus we can understand the absence of cohesion and unity 
which characterizes the dramas of this period. It is true that there 
was no dearth of dramatic production. Indeed, a multitude of plays 
were written; but their quality was out of all proportion to their num- 
ber. How completely the conception of the true dramatic element 
had been lost becomes apparent when we consider that, while all 
efforts to dramatize the great German legend had hitherto been lamen- 
table failures, the professional dramatists of the time nevertheless 
shrugged their shoulders as they passed the man who so earnestly 
worked and wrought beside them—the man who, ignored and treated 
with contempt by his colleagues, had really mastered the material 
presented in the legend and successfully dramatized it. I refer to 
Richard Wagner, who not only towers above the school of which 
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I have spoken, but who is undoubtedly the greatest dramatist since 
Schiller. 

Without entering into a discussion of the other musical dramas of 
Wagner, I merely wish to point out the marked difference between his 
conception of the Nibelungen legend and that of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. All these dramatists had chosen the “ Nibelungen- 
lied” as the basis of their work. None of them recognized that this 
song itself was but a later arrangement of the original legend, and that 
their dramas were but arrangements based upon an arrangement. All 
these, even the early writer of the “ Nibelungenlied” himself, failed to 
grasp the true dramatic kernel which must be sought in the relation 
between Siegfried and Bruniilde. All had placed the emphasis upon 
the conflict between the Burgundians and the Huns, while the relation 
between Siegfried and Brunhilde was merely hinted at. 

The only one, therefore, who had the gift to perceive the tragic 
element lying at the root of the action, the only one who could grasp 
this material and build up his drama upon it, was Richard Wagner, 
whose peculiar word-combinations were so frequently greeted with 
scornful laughter by the professional dramatists, who did not seem 
to have the faintest idea of the great power of conception displayed 
in Wagner’s work. He was the only one who perceived the true spirit 
of the legend, and stripped it of all its historical accessories in which 
it had been clothed. With the decisiveness of genius, he removed the 
scene of action from its historical environment, and placed it once 
more upon a prehistoric stage among gods and men of gigantic mould. 
Taking Siegfried and Brunhilde as his central figures, he built up a 
drama which to-day commands universal admiration, while the Nibe- 
lungen dramas of those who once looked down upon him are either 
dead and forgotten, or only occasionally revived. 

The opposition of the dramatists alone, however, might have been 
pardonable ; for it is an old saying that “ one potter does not praise the 
wares of another.” Much more strongly to be condemned was the 
attitude of the critics. In this regard, Germany is in an unfortunate 
position,—a position which can be understood only when we consider 
that the deepest instincts of the German people are essentially un- 
dramatic. Whoever does not instinctively recognize the laws of dra- 
matic art cannot appreciate these when embodied in the works of 
another. As the critics of the Romantic school failed to appreciate the 
dramatic power of Schiller, so, at a later period, the critics failed to 
perceive the great genius of Wagner; and, as regards criticism, the same 
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general conditions may be said still to prevail in Germany. There are 
many newspapers, and many dramatic critics; but each of these has 
his own particular conception of dramatic art. It is not the broad 
fundamental law of the drama, but some petty personal theory, that 
furnishes the standard of criticism. In this way the public itself be- 
comes confused ; its judgment becomes disturbed ; and its natural recep- 
tive instincts are destroyed. 

But enough of this. We are still at the gateway of the new era; 
and people grow tired of waiting before closed doors. Out of the heavy 
atmosphere, which since the year of 1848 had hung over Germany like 
a dull, leaden weight, there suddenly came a thunderbolt. Over the land 
which had become unproductive, copious showers fell. Like the violent 
beating of a mighty eagle’s pinions, the soul of the nation awoke, roused 
by the hope of a new life. Such was the year 1866. It is true that this 
rainfall was red and warm as human blood. It is true, also, that the 
rolling thunder seemed to portend the crash of doom, the final blow which 
fate had reserved to shatter completely the national fabric. But these 
visions were deceptive ; and those who entertained them proved to be 
short-sighted. A mighty hand had opened the flood-gates through 
which this stream of blood had poured forth; and this hand was strong 
enough to close them. The pilot capable of guiding the helm of the 
drifting ship had come: the statesman who knew how to trim his sails 
so as to catch the powerful gale of popular favor had at last appeared— 
Von Bismarck. ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 





